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Notes of the Week 


ie is with delight that we notice that General 











Savoff, the brilliant leader of preux chevalier 

of the Bulgarian forces in the late war, is display- 
ing at Constantinople diplomatic qualities which prove 
conclusively that he is no ordinary man. The war 
which has cost Bulgaria so dearly has not been without 
result, since it has discovered a type which may prove 
the salvation and regeneration of a nation which— 
gallantry excepted—has not attained to many of the 
civic virtues which spell greatness :— 

Sweet are the uses of adversity, 

Which like the toad, ugly and venomous, 

Wears yet a precious jewel in his head. 
Disillusioned Europe can now clearly realise that there 
are but two nationalities in the Balkan peninsula which 
have any claim to its sympathies or respect. We ex- 
clude Roumania from condemnation because her gal- 
lantry was proved at Plevna, and her recent action was 
not unnatural. With this exception, the Turks and 
Bulgarians alone can claim exemption from the index 
expurgatorius, We trust and we think we are justi- 
fied in hoping that these gallant adversaries of yester- 
day will each recognise essential facts, and conclude a 
peace which will be lasting. The only peace which 
can endure is based on the recognition of essentials 
and scrupulous care to avoid inflicting wounds on pride 
which must demand retribution. 


In another column we print a communication from an 
expert dealing with possible aspects of the reasons for 
the catastrophe at Aisgill. We make every allowance 
for one expert endeavouring to shield others, and we 
know that the stoking of an express engine and its 
adequate oiling are as essential to safety as is obser- 
vance of signals. Still, we should like to point out 
that signal boxes only occur at intervals and an express 
train has passed them in a flash; cannot one or other 
Operation be suspended for a few seconds? At a 
moment of grief, we do not like to suggest that a 
political and social evil may have contributed to a 
lamentable disaster, but as convinced believers in the 
efficiency of discipline, we think that the impunity which 
trade unions can insist on in these days for their mem- 








bers is not an unmixed blessing. It may conceivably 
lead to laxity in the performance of duties, laxity which 
the companies cannot punish, which the Government— 
so called—is afraid to allude to; but which can exact 
its toll in human life without fear of retribution. 


We have no intention of referring specifically to two 
or three volumes which the Libraries Association has 
decided should not be issued broadcast to a various 
public. The books may be good or may be bad, we 
express editorially no opinion. Our view is that it is 
the bounden duty of libraries, as it is the bounden duty 
of theatrical managers, to prevent pernicious garbage 
from being presented to those who do not desire it. 
Those to whom such literary wares are welcome can 
obtain them in many lands and in many languages, but 
it is a duty to prevent the pollution of those who in a 
difficult world and amidst difficult surroundings aspire 
to live a reasonably clean and decent life. Unhappily 
the human sense is prone to receive a taint from that 
with which it is brought accidentally in contact, and 
discomfort if not disaster may result. It is astonishing 
to us that during the last twenty years many accom- 
plished authors whose style has been their charm, have 
succumbed to a supposed meretricious vogue for 
nastiness. 


It is satisfactory to hear that a serious attempt has 
at last been made to secure for England one uniform 
standard of the pronunciation of Latin. The English 
Board of Education have issued, in connection with 
memoranda on teaching and organisation in secondary 
schools, a circular on this subject. The scheme is that 
recommended by the Classical Association of England, 
approved of by the Head Masters’ Conference, and it 
has been actually adopted in most of our new pro- 
vincial universities and the schools dependent on them. 
The attitude of the older universities and of our larger 
public schools remains to be seen. As things are, boys 
and girls learning Latin are much impeded in their 
studies ; the “ new’ or “ reformed ”’ pronunciation may 
be taught at their preparatory school, but when they 
pass to their secondary school they have to adopt the 
method, traditional in England since the Reformation, 
of pronouncing Latin like English. They may then 
proceed to a university, where they have again the 
“new ’’ pronunciation; the result is not merely a be- 
wildered pupil, but also a nondescript, bastard style 
which would be unintelligible alike to Cicero, Erasmus, 
and to an Oxford don. The reformers have recom- 
mended some changes which may possibly be accept- 
able from an antiquarian point of view, but hardly 
from that of the lover of harmony. “Wolwo”’ is not 
so graceful as “volvo,’’ and it has the disadvantage 
of masking the connection with such words as 
“révolution ’’ in French and the same word in English. 
The same may be said for the usage of the “ai’’ sound 
to represent the Latin “z’”’ in Cesar. The old Scotch 
system had the advantage of being approximately that 
adopted on the Continent. 
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Carpe Diem 

SING, love, to-day ; to-morrow we are sped : 

Swift time whirls all our little joys away; 

The sweetest throats so soon are stuffed with clay, 
So soon sweet song forgets her singers dead. 
Use now thy lips, with lilting life so red, 

Lips prone to laughter, pipe a happy lay, 

Ere the blithe glow of love’s warm summer day 
Dips to the winter where no word is said. 


Sing of the sun, of winds flower-fragrant; praise 
Streams that make mimic lightnings to the moon: 
All, fluting, flies; ’tis only memory stays— 
To tell to love the story of her noon 
In the mute dusk at the lone parting ways. 
Sing, sing to-day ! we shall be silent soon. 
JAMES H. MACKERETH. 











Unfamiliar Lands 


prea are many countries of the world with which 
we who perforce stay near home for the greater 
part of our lives feel ourselves upon fairly intimate 
terms. Canada, the United States, Argentina, 
Australia, Russia, Japan—by the printed word and by 
intercourse with travellers we are aware of their 
principal characteristics, their climate, exports, and, 
in some cases, their literature. But, in the course of 
one of these tremendous and fascinating journeys taken 
by the aid of a map and an easy chair, we are bound 
to realise that there are many lands and towns which 
inspire within most of us an irrepressible curiosity. 
Iceland, for instance, like the print of a kitten’s paw 
on the verge of Arctic seas; Celebes, sprawling between 
Borneo and New Guinea; Bushire, sweltering in the 
trap of the Persian Gulf; Tomsk, which ought to be 
a centre of humour, lost in Siberia; the Falkland 
Islands, remote. outposts of Empire; Antananarivo, 
capital of Madagascar, where there must surely be a 
dusky queen; Ispahan, Samarkand, musical and 
reminiscent of silks and jewels and veiled faces—where 
is the unimaginative person who has not wondered what 
manner of people live in these far-off places? Often 
they are much more important than we think. Iceland, 
we are apt to forget, has been a home of literature from 
the earliest times, and her authors—theologians, 
musicians, agriculturists, philologists—of the present 
day form a goodly list. A little volume at which we 
have been glancing* gives no fewer than seventy noted 
writers hailing from this cold isle to which we have 
hardly spared a thought since school-days, when we 
noted that geographers included Mount Hekla among 
the active volcanoes of the world. Henceforth let us 
honour the men who in the midst of daily work—for 
some of these clever linguists and professors are in their 
hours of business bank directors, teachers, engineers, 
and workers in metal—have helped to spread the fame 





*** Icelandic Authors of To-day.’’ By Halldor Her- 
mannsson. (Cornell University Library, Ithaca, N.Y.) 





of their native land and to bind it to the larger world 
without. 

The Englishman, as a rule, is perhaps a little self- 
centred. Comparatively few years ago he freely 
alluded to all who were not of his own nationality as 
“foreigners,” sometimes qualified with an adjective; 
this phase he has outgrown, save among the unintelli- 
gent labouring class (as distinct from the intelli- 
gent labouring class). He still, however, experiences 
a sensation of mild surprise when he learns that some 
curiously named town in an unknown land possesses a 
great university—such as’ Reykjavik or Tomsk—or 
is a centre of literature and culture where his own 
favourite authors are as well known as they are to 
himself. He has been compelled to recognise that 
Russia can show him extraordinary accomplishments 
in music and dancing; that France, light-hearted, irre- 
sponsible France, produces some of the finest engineers 
in the world; that China is not wholly populated with 
coolies and cross-legged mandarins ignorant of every- 
thing but how to cultivate rice and how to consume 
opium; that by the side of the political problems of 
some other countries his own become very much 
diminished in importance. The shock has been 
salutary, and though we may most heartily desire to 
maintain our position, our right of entry to every 
harbour and our supremacy in naval matters, we have 
now a more open mind to the potentialities of other 
nations. That healthy, irrepressible curiosity is at 
work, and who shall say where it will end? 

The world, so say the prophets, is getting smaller 
every day; but very many years must elapse before, by 
facilities of travel, it becomes “small’’ enough to be 
uninteresting—quite apart from the exciting psycho- 
logical interest of simply living in it. We meet any 
day people who have been to New York, Vancouver, 
Buenos Ayres, Melbourne, or a score of other famous 
places; they do not rouse our enthusiasm particularly ; 
but how eagerly should we question the man who had 
looked in at Timbuctoo, spent a week on Thursday 
Island, gazed upon the shrines of Mecca, camped a 
month on Baffin Land, or ventured the snows of Spitz- 
bergen! Some day, when the age of railways and 
aeroplanes has been superseded by more marvellous 
things at present unknown, such voyages and dis- 
coveries will become trivial, and the map of this earth- 
planet will no longer set the mind in motion with 
wonder and desire. By that time the inherent restless 
curiosity of the human race will have found a way to 
the Moon and Mars, and we shall begin all over again. 
Meanwhile let the indefatigable travellers take heart; 
let them go to New Guinea for rare orchids, to the 
uttermost deserts for buried cities, to the deepest 
forests for strange animals, and to the fathomless oceans 
for lost isles, and let them spread the new knowledge 
thus obtained. Those who stay at home will be grate- 
ful; for without the blistering heat and freezing cold, 
the fevers and thirst and inquisitive creeping things, 
they will go through all the dangers unharmed, and 
dream in the firelight of . . . the journeys they may 
never take. W.L.R 
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Are Plots Necessary P 


UBLISHERS are a conservative race. There is a 
singular unanimity among them as to the laws 
which shall govern their proceedings; they resemble 
sheep in the mute understanding with which they all 


agree to feed, so to speak, with their heads pointing in | 


one direction ; and in the long history of publishing but 
few have been found with courage to run counter to the 
shibboleths of their caste. Authors may tear their 


_ skill in characterisation, and a still larger number of 


hair or go down into neglected graves, the public may | 


grumble in its futile way, but the laws of the Medes | the first because the more mechanically perfect the plot 


and Persians of literature stand unmoved. 


There is the fiat, for instance, that the orthodox | 


length for a novel is 90,000 words—no less, and not much 
more. To conform with this decree the intending author 
must place his work on a sort of Procrustean bed, 
stretching a limb here, compressing a rounded outline 
there, till the desired length is attained—if at the cost 
of symmetry of form, so much the worse for him; that 
is a minor consideration. Many lances have been 
broken in the vain fight against this convention, but on 
the present occasion we would couch ours against 
another, still dearer to the heart of the publisher, still 
more formidable to the author—we mean the tyranny 
of plot. Let us throw down the gauntlet without 
further preliminaries, and ask fairly and squarely, is a 
plot necessary for the success of a work of fiction ? 


Before demanding an answer to the challenge, let it 
be understood that we do not enter the lists on behalf 
of an inchoate mass of characters, descriptions, and 
theories cast hastily on to paper and called a novel. A 
book, if it is to be good, must have a motif of some 
kind, an invisible skeleton round which the living form 
is built. But must it have a plot in the publisher’s 
sense—that is, a highly artificial set of circumstances 
leading up mechanically to an expected crisis, and 
culminating in a formal arrangement which leaves each 
character neatly laid away in the pigeon-hole originally 
destined for him? Instead of shouting an emphatic 
and all-embracing No to this question, let us temporise 
a little, that our contention may be the stronger. 


Books exist, no doubt in response to a public 
demand, which depend for their interest entirely on 
their plot; characterisation and literary art are a 
secondary consideration to their readers, who simply 
ask to be taken for a time out of the workaday world 
into a land where actualities and probabilities may be 
temporarily abandoned. The characters in such books 
are as a rule conventional puppets whose main features 
are as familiar as those of Punch, and were stereotyped 
before the days of Scheherezade. These books have 
their uses, no doubt, in “taking tired people to the 
Islands of the Blest’’; let us leave them in undisturbed 
possession of the plot, together with such other neces- 
Sary properties as kingdoms, long-lost heirs, buried 
treasure, missing wills and amateur detectives. 


But, if publishers would only believe it, there are 
other people who read books for their literary art and 





less critical folk who delight in seeing themselves as 
others see them, and who ask no more of a novel than 
that it shall faithfully “hold the mirror up to Nature.” 
The literary gourmet reads the book, not that he cares 
twopence for the ultimate fate of Jemmy and Jessamy, 
but for the graces of style in which their tale is told; 
the more ordinary person because he recognises Jemmy 
and Jessamy as friends, and is glad to spend an hour 
or two in congenial company. To such readers a plot 
is not only unnecessary, but a positive nuisance; to 


| the more imperfect the literary art ; to the other because 





a symmetrical plot destroys the illusion of life, where 
events come about in a more haphazard fashion. There 
is another argument against plots; there are so few 
that have not been used before that an assiduous novel- 
reader speedily becomes acquainted with their stale 
ingenuities and is wearied before the tale is well begun ; 
once read, the novel which depends on its plot for 
interest has lost its savour and is consigned to oblivion. 
On behalf of such discriminating readers we plead 
against the tyranny of the plot, and also on 
behalf of the authors whose graces of style and 
psychological subtleties are as nothing worth in 
the eyes of the publisher because the one thing he 
considers needful is lacking. But, says the latter, 
we must have “sustained interest,” or the book will not 
sell. My dear Sir, we reply, is there anything of 
more sustained and absorbing interest than a true pre- 
sentment of human nature? And how is such a 
presentment possible if you insist on the surrounding 
circumstances being unnatural and incredible? You 
might as well expect to find the foot of Diana under 
the wrappings of a Chinese woman’s “golden lily.”’ 

In spite of all difficulties, a few books without a plot 
(in the publisher’s sense) have managed to struggle into 
existence, and strange to say, the discriminating public 
has taken them to its heart, and the critics have set 
them high among the immortals. Who reads Jane 
Austen’s novels for their plot? Where is the plot in 
“Cranford,’’ or in “Wives and Daughters’? Do we 
read “Jane Eyre” for its childish plot, or for the 
burning genius that managed to shine through such 
conventional trammels? No, in books as in life, 
passions, rather than the demands of publishers, should 
spin the plot; if the characters are alive, they will, as 
all good authors know, take things into their own hands 
and refuse to be cabined, cribbed, confined to meet the 
demands of a futile convention. 

Within recent years we have seen it proved on the 
stage that the old laws of plot and construction are not 
necessary for success. Let publishers contemplate the 
successes of “Peter Pan,” “Bunty,” and “ Milestones,” 
and taking heart of grace from such triumphant rebels, 
fling plot into the limbo of forgotten things, free the 
author from the trammels in which they, and they alone, 
insist on binding him, and give the public what it wants 
—life instead of convention. 

RUTH DUFFIN. 
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REVIEWS 


The Tragedy of Inefficiency 


Shakespeare's Hamlet: A New Commentary. With a 
Chapter on First Principles. By WILBRAHAM 
FITZJOHN TRENCH, M.A. (Smith, Elder, and Co. 
6s. net.) 


se E greatly ventures who would write a new com- 


mentary on ‘Hamlet.’ ’’ This is such a superbly 
incontrovertible proposition, and one so inevitable to be 
laid down by the new commentator, that we are glad 
that Mr. Trench has got rid of it with the first sentence 
of his preface. Mr. Trench has indeed “greatly ven- 
tured” and he has done well. “ There is an unapproached 
fecundity of fortuitous reference and suggestion in 
‘Hamlet,’” and from the soil of the text has sprung a 
luxuriant crop of critical weeds and wild flowers. The 
consecrated “suggestion” is, to the serious critic in 
search of ultimate truth, the most dangerous weed 
in literature. The pedant is harmless and may be 
useful ; the critic of genius but of small application, to 
ignore a well-known definition, is the enemy sowing 
tares by night. 

“No right understanding of ‘Hamlet’ will be attained 
without first forgetting much of modern criticism and 
resolving to meditate afresh upon the text.” Let us, 
under the guidance of Mr. Trench, endeavour once 
more to meditate upon the text of “Hamlet”! It is no 
light task ; we have memories of many previous failures. 
The brain, the heart, the will, all tire at the oft- 
repeated effort to reach the same mark. That is why 
it is necessary not to read everything in our youth, but 
to reserve some masterpieces for our later years. With 
the first leap the intelligence springs far; once, or 
perhaps twice, afterwards we may go further, but soon 
comes the moment of relaxed energy, of failing effort, 
and, with the Athenians, we murmur: “ Show us some- 


thing new.’’ No longer for us, if ever, the Gigadibsian 
ambition to— 


see two points in Hamlet’s soul 
Unseized by the Germans yet. 


Mr. Trench is so full of zeal and vigour that he 
almost communicates to the reader his own confident 
hope that it may be possible to see, not through a glass 
darkly, the very soul of Hamlet. He starts excellently 
from the admirable principle that the critic and the 
spectator should not try to better Shakespeare. We 
will quote a passage from the preface, dealing with 
certain objections of Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch and 
others: “What it is perfectly reasonable to object to is 
the suggestion that there are defects in the psychology. 
For the play is recognised as supreme; and its 
supremacy can consist in nothing else but the truth to 
life of its complex and perplexing characterisation.” 
The phrase we have italicised will hardly please a cer- 
tain school of critics; the logic of it will appear to them 
somewhat circular ; our own opinion is that it represents 





a sound view of the functions of scholarly criticism, 
with its desire to do full justice to a good tradition. 

Mr. Trench’s view of Hamlet is perhaps not altogether 
new. Hamlet is not, never was, mad, but he has lost 
his grip of life, his will-power. He is ready to “let 
himself go.” If “the end of life is an action, not a 
thought,” he is the incarnation of human failure. His 
is the “tragedy of inefficiency.” Throughout the first 
half of the play opportunities and incentives for action 
are never lacking, but they are all squandered in speech 
and reflexion. They are never allowed to “turn to 
purpose strong.’’ The second part of the play is the 
ebb-tide; Hamlet is the helpless playthjng of chance, 
and chance works out the solution of the problem. In 
this connection we will notice that Mr. Trench lays 
stress on Shakespeare’s plot-structure; he believes in 
the logic of the five acts, and is prepared to find the 
true climax of any one of the plays somewhere near the 
very middle of the fifth act. In the case of “Hamlet” 
there is some divergence of opinion among commentators 
as to the correct scene-division of the play. Mr. 
Trench’s theory is that Act III should include the first 
two scenes of Act IV, and that the “moral centre” is 
to be found in scenes three and four of Act [I1]—where 
Hamlet, having almost reached the “ sticking-point,” 
spares the praying king and dissipates his resolution 
“in the thoroughly congenial work of preaching 
morality” to his mother. About the murder of Polonius 
he is “insanely unconcerned,” because he has no room 
for a third mastering thought. Has he not business 
enough already—to mend a mother and to end her 
husband ? 

Ophelia and love had broken down early in the 
drama; they are dismissed entirely from Hamlet’s 
thoughts, except for a nostalgia, that vents itself in the 
burial scene, for the days before disillusionment. It 
is especially when Ophelia is mentioned that the 
present commentator hears Shakespeare’s “sardonic 
laugh.”? Ophelia, if she had possessed the slightest 
heroic quality, might have saved Hamlet, but she had 
no strong faith or passion, and she merely hastened the 
catastrophe. Mr. Trench’s criticism is most character- 
istic in Act III, scene I. Ophelia’s soliloquy. on 
parting from Hamlet “is intended only to reveal the 
real Ophelia’’—and by no means the real Hamlet. Her 
hero is a “conventional and proper heir-apparent, 
existing only in her imagination.” 

“The courtier’s, soldier’s, scholar’s, eye, tongue, 
sword” ; every word in this famous line is analysed and 
found to contain nothing but irony. “The Crown 
Prince may from infancy be honorary Colonel of one 
of the first regiments in Denmark; but Hamlet a 
soldier? . . . . his scholarship might account for the 
puzzling language of his love-making.’’ Then— 

“The glass of fashion and the mould of form” ;— 
“Hamlet a leader of fashion”! 

Mr. Trench hears Shakespeare’s “sardonic laugh” at 
almost every corner of the play. It is perhaps his great 
discovery. The invariable failure of the other persons 
of the play to judge the hero is natural and excusable. 
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“Why, we, with opportunities so superior to theirs, 
have erred in our estimates of him often.” The 
“sardonic laugh” rings out most triumphantly in the 
final scene when he, the “man of peace,” who 
“designated military music a ‘bray,’” the wool- 
gathering heir-apparent, who promised about as well 
for the sovereignty as Ludwig II of Bavaria or the 
Egyptian Akhnaton, beloved of Mr. Trench, is to be 
buried by his ancient rival with royal and military 
honours. True, he “has afforded ‘proud Death’ such a 
‘festival,’” as the most successful warrior could hardly 
hope, for quality, to surpass. Shakespeare “cannot 
keep from laughing at inappropriate times: when 
Ophelia deplored the hero’s loss of reason he was poking 
fun at Ophelia, and when you deplore the hero’s death 
he is poking fun at you.” 


There are many points we should have liked to touch 
upon, but we think we have indicated sufficiently that 
there is something in this book for many readers, even 
including some of those who are reasonably d/asé about 
Hamlet. There is much ingenious verbal criticism—* 
Polonius’ “vile phrase, ‘beautified,’’’ for instance, 
Ophelia’s songs and a corrupt tag, whose unintelli- 
gibility is satisfactorily explained by an interruption. 
Mr. Trench reaches heights of audacity in paraphrasing 
Shakespeare’s meaning in blank verse—what Shake- 
speare might have said being skilfully incorporated into 
what Shakespeare did say. The chapter on “First 
Principles” is an excellent statement of the laws of 
sound criticism. The question of the “speech of some 
dozen or sixteen lines” is disposed of to our complete 
satisfaction ; these lines were of course never written. 


Hamlet was a terribly serious person, capable, like 
all terribly serious people, of all the shades of laughter ; 
Mr. Trench, too, is in earnest and yet can laugh. He 
disagrees delightfully with Mr. Balfour and Professor 
Bradley, for instance, and to be in agreement with him 
has a certain pleasure. We are safe, or very nearly 
safe, in recommending this book to anyone who may 
have thought it worth his while to read this criticism. 





Bulwer Lytton 


Bulwer Lytton: An Exposure of the Errors of His 
Biographers. By WM. A. FROST. (Lynwood and 
Co. Is. net.) 


MR. FROST is a very ardent student and admirer of 
Bulwer Lytton as novelist, and as such has been 
disturbed by the errors which he has discovered in the 
biographies of his hero which have been published from 
time to time. So long as no authoritative life of the 
novelist appeared Mr. Frost was apparently able so far 
to suppress his passion for accuracy as at any rate not 
to publish his corrections to the world. With the 
publication of Mr. T. H. Escott’s biography, however, 
his emotion could no longer be controlled. Hence the 
Present little book, which it should be noticed appears 





just three years later than that of Mr. Escott. Not 
being equipped with any special knowledge of the 
details of Lord Lytton’s life, it is not possible for us 
either to confirm or to deny the great majority of the 
statements of the biographers or the corrections of Mr. 
Frost. We will, however, accept the latter without 
question. And after having done so we must yet ask 
the question, cut bono? What real purpose is served 
by this little book of Mr. Frost’s? None of the matters 
affected seem to be of any consequence, and no one 
seems to have been a penny the worse for the original 
errors. As a specimen of the contents of the book we 
may quote the following :—“ The other mistake is that 
when he went abroad in 1825, he crossed from Folke- 
stone to Boulogne. But Bulwer has left it on record 
that he spent the first night at Calais, and then drove 
to Boulogne.” The book, in fact, reminds us of the 
worthy Algernon Ashton. If it had been published 
anonymously it would undoubtedly have been attributed 
by nine critics out of ten to that indefatigable watch- 
man and letter writer. 


It is certain that if Mr. Escott’s biography had not 
appeared this book would not have seen the light, for 
Mr. Frost has drawn his material almost solely from 
the larger work. By this means he has, consciously or 
unconsciously, endeavoured to detract from the value 
of the standard biography of the novelist statesman. 
But it is unlikely that he will succeed in affecting the 
book in any way. Mr. Escott is too great a master 
of the pen to write an umreadable book or one 
that would fail to justify its existence. His biography 
is in an eminent degree instructive, and it gives an 
adequate picture of the man whom he has taken for his 
hero; his work is such that he can well afford to ignore 
the trivial criticisms which Mr. Frost levels at it. 


It has become the fashion nowadays to look upon the 
great Victorians as classics, that is to talk about their 
works but not to read them. Like the writings of 
Milton and Spenser and Pope, for instance, every 
cultured Englishman and Englishwoman must have a 
general knowledge of their works, sufficient for the 
conduct of a drawing-room conversation, but how many 
have had, or need have, any further knowledge of them? 
No one can claim to be cultured who cannot talk of 
George Eliot, but no one need have read her, and how 
many have done so? Lytton is in the same category 
as his contemporaries in this respect. No one can 
afford not to know of him, but for no one is it necessary 
to know him. Thus Lytton takes place among the 
beautifully bound books on the higher shelves of the 
library. Yet some of his works are to be found in the 
cheap and handy editions on the favourite book-shelf. 
“Rienzi,” “The Last of the Barons,” and “The Last 
Days of Pompeii’ are classics just as their fellows, but 
they are much more. They are also among the favourite 
stories of the English reading public. This position 
they have earned by their intrinsic worth, and judging 
by current portents, they are likely to retain it for many 
a day to come. 
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The Church of England, Catholic 


By R. A. HILARY 
(Society of SS. Peter and Paul. 6d. 


Naboth’s Vineyard in Pawn. 
KNOX. 
uet.> 


ACCORDING to popular notion, the Roman Catholic 
Church was suppressed at the Reformation, and a 
brand-new Protestant Church set up in its place. 
There are no less than five imaginary founders 
of this new Church: WHenry VIII, Cranmer, 
Queen Elizabeth, Matthew Parker, and Parliament. 
Such errors are discredited by serious historians; but 
they remain, especially among those suffering from 
higher education. No doubt there is some excuse. 
For did not Froude once write : — 


The Anglican hierarchy drew its life from Eliza- 
beth’s throne. The Church of England was a limb 
lopped off from the Catholic trunk; it was cut away 
from the stream by which its vascular system had 
been fed; and the life of it, as an independent and 
corporate existence was gone for ever. 


This absolutely untrue statement is joyfully 
paraded by modern Roman Catholic historians, for it 
cedes their whole claims, and exactly plays into their 
hands. Froude’s distorted idea is paralleled by a 
picture we once saw in a Roman Catholic history, of 
Queen Elizabeth “consecrating’’ bishops by tapping 
them on the head with a Bible! Elizabeth, however, 
was much too good a Catholic to commit such an out- 
rageous blunder. Such a story merely belongs to the 
type of controversy which invented the Nag’s Head 
fable. Whatever Froude and other discredited writers 
may say, the continuity of the Church of England from 
the earliest times to our own day is an unimpeachable 
fact of history. Magna Charta is proudly cited as a 
charter of political freedom. Its very first clause 
grants freedom to the Church of England: “Quod 
Anglicana ecclesia libera sit, et habet jura sua integra, 
et libertates suas illesas.’’ This was a clear answer 
to King John’s concession of the kingdom to the Pope 
in 1213. So the struggle went on, until Henry VIII, 
for personal and political reasons, overthrew the 
Papal supremacy. But he had no intention of over- 
throwing Catholicism, though he permitted certain in- 
ternal reforms. As for the Continental Protestant 
Reformers, he hated them, Haiisser pointed out, with 
a passionate hatred. They, it is true, wanted to break 
entirely with Catholicism. But the Anglican Reformers 
stood for the continuity of the Catholic Church, while 


at the same time they took the oath to the supremacy 
of the King. 


The reformation of the Church was not to be the 
making of a new Church. Elizabeth was a Tudor, 
and determined to rule. She invented that compro- 
mise called the Elizabethan settlement. For many years 
it was accepted even by Recusants (mow called Roman 
Catholics) who acknowledged the supremacy of the 
Pope. In return for this official acknowledgment, the 
Pope himself was prepared to recognise the compro- 





mise and the Church of England. Here Elizabeth 
would not give way; so the Pope excommunicated the 
Church of England, and his adherents ceased to 
attend the Reformed Mass, and went into schism. 
Excommunication, however, could not destroy the 
Catholic continuity of the Church of England. Nor 
did the reformation of certain errors and refusal to 
recognise the supremacy of the Pope constitute a new 
Protestant Church. The Church of England, so far 
from protesting against the ancient Catholic Faith, 
maintained this Faith in her Prayer Book and Formu- 
laries. Historically, this is clearly illustrated in the 
Coronation Service, when the King is invested with a 
ring, the Archbishop saying, “ Receive this ring, the 
ensign of kingly dignity and of defence of the 
Catholic Faith.’’ Now, any man who defends the 
Catholic Faith must of necessity be a Catholic. But 
the same man, if he subscribe to the article that “ The 
Bishop of Rome hath no jurisdiction in this realm of 
England ”’ is one who maintains Protestantism, which 
is not a Faith, but a negation. He is therefore not 
what is called in modern times a Roman Catholic. 


The word or designation “ Protestant ’’ never occurs 
in the Prayer Book of the Church of England. The 
word Catholic often does. Every baptised member of 
the Church of England is bound to say in the Creed 
“T believe in the Holy Catholic Church,’’ also to pray 
“for the good estate of the Catholic Church.’” The 
title-page of the Prayer Book is most significant. 
“The Book of Common Prayer and Administration of 
the Sacraments, and other Rites and Ceremonies of the 
Church, according to the Use of the Church of Eng- 
land.’’ In the Second Prayer Book of Edward VI, 
the words “of the Church’’ were omitted, owing to 
the influence of Continental Reformers and others, 
who wished to break entirely with the Catholic Church. 
But those important words were restored in Elizabeth’s 
reign; also, it is asserted in the Preface that, “of the 
alterations proposed, those were rejected which struck 
at established doctrine or laudable practice of the 
Church of England, or, indeed, of the whole Catholic 
Church of Christ.’? Hence the great struggle between 
the Church of England and the Puritan Dissenters was 
over the Prayer Book, because it was Catholic. When 
the Dissenters or Nonconformists had the power 
during the Great Rebellion, the use of the Prayer Book 
was made a penal offence. The religious struggle of 
the Tractarian movement in the last century and to-day 
is simply a result of the revival of the Catholic teach- 
ing, long neglected, of the Prayer Book of the Church 
of England. 

This is the question discussed by Mr. Ronald Knox 
in these noteworthy sermons on the Church of Eng- 
land, past, present, and future. Generally he seems 
to address those who are dissatisfied with the Church 
of England, who wish to be loyal, but find it difficult. 
The Anglican Church is the inheritance from our fore- 
fathers, “Naboth’s vineyard,’’ which Henry VIII 
coveted, seizing both the temporal and spiritual power. 
This exactly coincides with the view of James 


Gairdner, in his “Lollardy and the Reformation in 
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England,’’ that Henry VIII destroyed the independ- 
ence and liberties of the Church of England, which 
never since have been recovered. Mr. Knox very 
rightly inveighs against the sort of history which, as 
he says, “ we were taught in the nursery,’’ and which 
will hardly satisfy us in the light of modern historical 
search. For example, no one in the time of Henry 
VIII “had ever suggested that there were two Churches 
in England, the Church of England and the Church 
of Rome; there was only one Church, and that in 
captivity. Till some years after the accession of 
Elizabeth, there was no such thing as the Church of 
England existing as a separate body.’’ The Reforma- 
tion settlement was a makeshift, a temporary compro- 
mise, which no one, not even Elizabeth, liked. It was 
not till Laud’s head fell on the scaffold that the 
Church of England became “ for the first time a fixed 
idea in the heart of the nation.’’ This is profoundly 
true. “It was not till the Civil Wars that men first 
died for the Church of England. Puritan persecution 
made the Reformation settlement what it was never 
meant to be, permanent. In the eighteenth century 
it became what it was never meant to be, inclusive. 
In the nineteenth century it became what it was never 
meant to be, governed by Bishops.’’ In other words, 
the Bishops who ruled the Church as chief officers of 
the Crown, “a kind of ecclesiastical police,’’ found 
this action so unpopular that now they attempt “to 
bear rule as if in their own right, e.g., by refusing 
licences and withdrawing of grants.’’ 


In his second sermon, Mr. Knox cleverly gauges the 
present aim of the Bishops. It is to institute a new 
compromise, another makeshift, in order “to keep the 
peace between rival schools,’’ and to keep power in 
their own hands. This is the obvious trend of Prayer 
Book revision. Mr. Knox is very satirical about this 
new compromise. It is neither Protestant nor Catholic. 
It is merely High Church. “It is not an idea, for it 
means nothing. It has no guiding principle or theory 
to account for its own existence.’’ It is “a sort of 
compound of lights and green stoles and bad brass 

. and the Holy Eucharist at eight and Matins at 
eleven and Confession if you happen to feel like 
it . . . and guarded prayers intimating that the faith- 
ful departed are perhaps not quite so well off, at 
present, as they hope to be some day; and processions 
of inconceivable length, provided that they are going 
nowhere in particular and carrying nothing with them; 
and Reservation of the most Holy Sacrament, pro- 
vided it is reserved in a disused coal-hole under the 
infants’ Sunday-school.”’ 


Mr. Knox further points out in a striking manner 
that the new compromise would be powerless in the 
face of modernist theology, which, indeed, it is pre- 
pared to accept. “It is treated as a commonplace by 
most of the theologians at Oxford, that Jesus Christ, 
while he was on earth, was not possessed of complete 
divine knowledge; that his theological ideas con- 
sequently, were deeply affected by popular - Jewish 
theology. If that be so, what becomes of the Creeds ? 


| 
| 





What becomes of the sanctity of the marriage tie? or 
what of Christ's ‘ views’ about anything else? All are 
open to question, and, if questioned, the Catholic 
Faith goes.”’ 


What then is to be the future of the Church of 
England? This is the subject of Mr. Knox’s third 
discourse. Christianity ought to present a united front. 
But it does not; neither at home nor in the mission field. 
Not only is there a “ Babel of warring sects created by 
the Reformation,’’ but there are also rival systems to 
face, with their own dogmas and their own creeds, such 
as spiritualism and Christian Science. Hence there is a 
strong cry for the Reunion of Christendom, among men 
of all schools of thought. Mr. Knox’s objective is clear 
enough. He says: “ Whereas some of us want reunion, 
by hook or by crook, with those sects who have 
separated from us, there are not a few of us who think 
it more imperative to aspire to reunion with that church 
from which we are separated.” To this end “we have 
got to convert England,” says Mr. Knox, even if it take 
decades or centuries. We admit that the Protestantism 
of the majority of English people is of a type which is 
in practice disloyal to the Catholic teaching of the 
Prayer-Book. But Mr. Knox does not examine the 
desitable possibility of converting Englishmen to the 
Catholic faith, and at the same time keeping them loyal 
to the Church of England, which, according to his own 
showing, has become “a fixed idea in the heart of the 
nation.” There are many like himself who detest the 
“new compromise,” and many who would like to see 
the Prayer-Book revised on Catholic lines, but are not 
prepared for corporate reunion with Rome. And they 
are well aware that the declaration of such an ultimate 
policy would at once block the way. We do not 
relegate reunion to the region of the impossible. We 
are concerned not with future contingencies under 
altered conditions, but rather with a practicable policy 
of to-day. Mr. Knox is a courageous and clever 
speaker, who compels attention to great problems, even 
when his phraseology may seem inexpedient, and his 
outlook inconsonant. P. ASS. 





The Rose-Water Raphael 


A Ccurt Painter and His Circle, Francois Boucher. 
(1703-1770.) By Mrs. BEARNE. Illustrated. 
(T. Fisher Unwin. 15s. net.) 


THE usual attitude of the present-day writer of 
biography is that of entire sympathy with the subject in 
hand. But that is not the manner in which Mrs. 
Bearne, who has already written so many interesting 
works on French society of the past, approaches the 
life and character, the work, and the surroundings of 
the now enormously admired Francois Boucher. 
Although the author is obviously antipathetic to the 
man of whom she writes, she handles her subject with a 
brilliant and easy pen, and recounts his history and that 
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of his period in a style which never permits our attention 
to flag, or allows us to lay aside her engrossing pages. 


It is true that for those of us who, unwisely perhaps, 
are already saturated in the writings of the French 
memoirists of the grand siécle, she has nothing new to 
tell, but to that far more agreeable person, the ordinary 
reader, this volume will be found to be filled with gay 
stories and delightful anecdotes which are, at least, 
freshly set forth. The result is a full and critica] pic- 
ture of the painter and his time; a work which will 
give pleasure to many more than those who are merely 
admirers of Boucher’s wonderful and many works. For 
not only is the artist’s life clearly displayed, but every- 
where in the book are delightful short monographs on 
the men of his time. Thus we are very pleasantly 
reminded of a hundred Court and artistic figures with 
whom we have long been desiring one more meeting. 
But it must not be supposed that Mrs. Bearne fails to 
make the widest researches into the subject of her 
work. In her desire to give a complete picture of 
Boucher she retells one story that proves him purely 
pagan, and is generally overlooked by his biographers, 
perhaps intentionally. It is given on the authority of 
M. Arséne Houssaye who tells in his “Galerie du 
XVIIle Siécle’? how at a moment when Boucher was 
wanting to paint virgins—and producing Venuses—he 
found a young girl, Rosine, selling cherries. She was 
everything he could wish, pure and shy, and loving. 
Her mother was pleased she should be a model for the 
master. The picture of the Virgin was begun—but how 
can we venture to tell the story when it has already 
been so beautifully expressed by a writer whose verse 
we are always too anxious to quote. For Mr. Austin 
Dobson, who like Mrs. Bearne, is a rather severe critic 
of Boucher’s moral nature—which was merely of his 
time, no better, no worse—has given us “ The Story of 
Rosina” in his own delicate and deeply touching 
fashion. The romance began quickly, and ended by 
the intrusion of a lady of fashion into this studio 
paradise of a moment— 


Day after day the little loving creature 

Came and returned ; and still the Painter felt 
Day after day, the old theatric Nature 

Fade from his sight, and like a shadow melt 
Paniers and Powder, Pastoral and Scene, 
Killed by the simple beauty of Rosine. 


As for the girl, she turned to her new being— 
Came, as a bird that hears its fellow call ; 

Blessed, as the blind that blesses God for seeing ; 
Grew, as the flower on which the sun-rays fall ; 

Loved if you will; she never named it so: 

Love comes unseen—we only see it go. 


Dear Rosine! She is but a tiny incident in Boucher’s 
crowded life. But we recall the affair because it is 


symptomatic of the fever that was eating into the heart 
of France when this gifted man flourished and grew 
resplendent in an atmosphere of light love and 
laughter, fine compliments and great rewards. 


Born in Paris in 1703, beneath the shadow of the 





palace, he was of the Court, of the city, of the charm- 
ing artificial world which then made its centre on the 
banks of the Seine. But he was so much more than a 
laughing lover, or a Court ‘painter; he was a gifted 
master of his art. It may be said that he worked 
within somewhat narrow limits, but then in his parti- 
cular genre he was so absolutely accomplished and 
victorious. The narrowness of his vision, too, has been 
dwelt upon with unnecessary frequency. A glance 
at the enormous list of his works will assure any student 
of the subject that Boucher had within his ‘power a 
thousand little used gifts. That he painted very 
often that which his patrons desired, has been 
sometimes spoken of as unworthy of him. But he was 
essentially of his world; he loved it and lived in it, 
he worked continually for it with success and delight. 
Mrs. Bearne takes him to task somewhat unfairly, we 
think, for his many shepherds who have silk stockings 
and shepherdesses with roses in their powdered hair 
and delicate dresses of white satin—arranged with 
an art that hid itself and little else. We cannot help 
thinking that the author of this charming volume refuses 
to permit herself to enter into the spirit of the period 
and the conventions that ruled the fashions of the day. 
No one supposed that they were looking at real herds- 
men or women of the fields—the costumes were just 
one more fancy of the moment. 


In the vast magazine of Boucher’s works there 
are very many splendid paintings that prove that he did 
not always draw em couleur de rose. May one take 
just one example? Everybody knows the engraving by 
Aveline from the master’s “La Belle Cuisiniére.” We 
admit the figures are those of persons young and 
beautiful, but they are dressed and surrounded in the 
way such persons would be in their day. In France 
of the eighteenth century, so widely famed for its 
graceful women and gallant men, we may be allowed to 
suppose that a painter, with an acute eye for everything 
graceful and alluring, might be able to find an occa- 
sional golden lad and girl who were so far spared from 
the horrid dust and greyness of life. But this is the 
only small point about which we are inclined to disagree 
with Mrs. Bearne’s admirable work. Throughout the 
charming volume she is almost always at once amusing 
and historically correct. But we have one little cause 
of complaint rather against the publisher than the 
author. Such a volume, published at 15s., might surely 
have gone further in the matter of illustrations. There 
are thirty-three reproductions, but they are not parti 
cularly fresh, and are generally too small. The most 
interesting of them are lent by The Connoisseur from 
a very admirable book, with a monograph by Mr. 
Haldane Macfall, published by that magazine some few 
years ago. This, however, has little to do with the 
“Court Painter” of Mrs. Bearne. We can assure all 
readers whose interests are in the arts and life of 
eighteenth century France that here will be found a 
delightful and wise and graceful piece of work. 


EGAN MEw. 
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An Outspoken Indian 


Anglo-Indian Studies. By S. M. MITRA. 
mans, Green and Co. 10s. 6d. net.) 


(Long- 


THOUGH Mr. Mitra does not expect many readers to 
go through his whole volume, those who endeavour 
to do so will find plenty to interest them throughout. 
There is considerable variety in his sixteen chapters. 
He ranges from Hindu war ethics to proposals for a 
new port in Southern India for ocean liners, from 
psychology to unrest, from the Hindu drama to states- 
manship and administrators. He touches on so many 
points that only some of them can receive more than 
a passing glance here. His main position is that he 
writes as a patriotic Hindu, convinced of the advan- 
tages of British rule to India. “There are too many 
persons and interests concerned in the maintenance of 
British rule in India for its abandonment to be seriously 
contemplated within a period to which anyone can 
assign a limit.’’ The facts must be faced, he repeats : 
it is not within the area of practical politics to think 
of the withdrawal of the British raj. But, on this 
basis, there is no hesitation on his part in comparing 
modern British acts and ideas with the Hindu past and 
Hindu thought, or in offering criticisms which some 
might term pin-pricks and others regard as valuable 
suggestions. 

There are noticeable, in some passages, such assump- 
tions as that whatever conforms with Hinduism must 
be right, that diversity from Hindu psychology—what- 
ever that may be—must lead to political blunders, that 
the great antiquity of the Hindu system necessarily 
gives it a superiority which cannot be contested. 
English readers will not always be prepared to admit 
unchallenzed Mr. Mitra’s ipse dixit on such points, 
though his patriotism may be admitted and his views 
must be fairly considered. His comparative study of 
the two religions in the chapter on “Christianity in 
Hinduism ’’ will interest many persons, as showing 
that some of the highest moral truths are common to 
them both. But it would not be difficult, it may be 
suggested, to find corresponding similarities in other 
religions also. And no account of Christianity can be 
complete which deals only with its moral teachings and 
is silent on revelation. On the other hand, English 
students of religions find it hard to understand what 
the Hindu religion really is. Mr. Mitra says that it 
“adapts itself in details to its followers. . . . To the 
educated Hindu the god and goddesses of his Pantheon 
are symbols of the great psychic forces of Nature; to 
the less educated they have, of course, a somewhat 
different meaning. But the fact of the unity of 
divinity underlies the religious conceptions of both 
learned and unlearned.’? There is no occasion here 
for a thorough discussion of the two religions; the 
points of resemblance may be noted, so far as they go. 


Mr. Mitra’s work divides itself naturally into two 
branches, though they are not systematically separated. 
In some portions he gives information, often recondite 
and valuable; in others he has pleas to advance and 








opinions to support. He has much to tell of the 
Indian princes, the autocratic rulers of the great Native 
States, whose importance, actual and potential, has 
been recognised by successive Viceroys since the days 
of the Mutiny. He is justified in pointing out that, 
while unrest has been rampant through British India, 
these States have maintained law and order by the 
exercise of authority and without extra expenditure. 
The criticism is undeniable. It may be offered as an 
explanation that the British Government is not auto- 
cratic and must proceed by legal methods, whereas the 
Indian prince is a law to himself. But this is not a 
satisfactory answer. The British system is not so 
effective as it might be made. Mr. Mitra’s proposal 
that a number of the Indian princes should be called 
to the House of Lords is worthy of consideration. He 
thinks that six would be sufficient, and he would leave 
the nominations to the Viceroy. Their incorporation 
would, he urges, “be a wise satisfaction, not of a claim, 
but of legitimate aspirations from a recognition of the 
great position they occupy in India.’’ Their presence 
might do some good, as they would presumably sup- 
port the Viceroy’s policy, and it is difficult to see how 
they could do any harm. In the paper on “ The 
Indian Press’’ much historical research has been ex- - 
pended; it will, at least, be useful for reference. It 
shows how Lord Lytton’s Vernacular Press Act stopped 
journalistic sedition, and that its repeal was a great 
party blunder. The unrest in parts of India in recent 
years has compelled the Government to strengthen the 
Press Law again, and again the results have been bene- 
ficial, so far as information is available. 


This mention of the unrest will draw attention to 
Mr. Mitra’s statement that “it is the arrogance of some 
Anglo-Indians that is at the root of all the trouble in 
India. The arrogance of the low Europeans is the 
bedrock on which the capital of sedition is built. Re- 
move the bedrock, and the fortress of sedition will 


' crumble away of itself’’; and again, “unrest is the 


consequence of racial hatred, arising from the conduct 
of some members of the dominant race.’’ The per- 
sonal ill-treatment of natives of India is, of course, 
wrong, irritating as they may be. The offenders ought 
to be promptly and adequately punished, deported if 
desirable. If English juries improperly acquit Euro- 
pean offenders, it may be asked whether Indian opinion 
would wish all juries to be abolished. But it may be 
feared that the so-called arrogance of low-class Euro- 
peans is not the sole cause of unrest—for bombs and 
violence have not been directed against them, but 
against higher officials—and that racial hatred will 
continue, and will be fanned by agitators in order to 
extract further political concessions. Mr. Mitra’s ex- 
position of the inwardness of the Indian mind on the 
subject of the transfer of the capital from Calcutta 
to Delhi will be an unwelcome surprise to those who 
were responsible for the measure. Did they ever reflect 
how the project would be regarded by the natives, 
Hindus and Mahomedans, separately or collectively ? 
If they did not examine this point, they ought to have 
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done so. If they did, and concluded that it would be 
acceptable, Mr. Mitra has now enlightened them as to 
their mistake. His argument is that Hindu and Mos- 
lem traditions centre at Delhi as the scene of their 
glorious past, and that the transfer “has in a flash 
aroused memories to a degree that thousands of dema- 
gogues and agitators could not have done in a century. 
Was it wise to awaken ambitions and sentiments if 
they cannot be gratified ?”’ 

Briefly, the transfer is a perpetual reminder to the 
Indians that they have been ousted from empire and 
from their old capital. It can hardly be supposed that 
this aspect of the matter was fully considered and was 
deliberately overruled. Mr. Mitra has also much to 
say of commercial grievances, industrial development, 
Hindu medicine and psychology. His biographies of 
six English and Indian statesmen might well be supple- 
mented by longer lives in each case, which would be 
valuable for future administrators. His book may be 
recommended to all who care to know what an able 
and independent Indian gentleman has to tell of his 
country and countrymen. The English public has 
much to learn about India. 





Humour and Minor Poetry 


The Day of Golden Chance. By REV. WALTER J. 
MATHAMS. (Gay and Hancock. 2s. 6d. net.) 

A Broken Friendship and Other Verses. By A. V. 
RATCLIFFE. (Erskine Macdonald. 2s. 6d. net.) 

The Soul of a Doll and Poems. By K. C. SPIERS. 
(Chapman and Hall. 2s. 6d. net.) 

Gloom and Gleam. By TERESA HOOLEY. 
Fifield. 1s. net.) 

Poems. By LOUISE JOPLING ROWE. (Elkin Mathews. 

2s. 6d. net.) 

Poems and Verses. By CLIFFORD KITCHIN. (George 
Allen and Co. 2s. 6d. net.) 


AMONG the excellences that are ill-esteemed in this 
dull world, nothing suffers so harshly as the quality 
of humour. We are inclined to look upon humour as 
the Court, in former times, regarded the clown—as a 
useful stop-gap for conversation, as an unnecessary 
wine after a good dinner, as an unserviceable and 
sometimes troublesome appendage. Our very tags 
betray the common misconception. We speak of “the 
saving grace,’’ and “the salt and spice of humour,”’ 
as though humour were an additional instead of an 
integral quality. Large numbers of people imagine 
they are really serious-minded because they reserve for 
themselves the right to their own tears, but leave their 
laughter to Harry Lauder. 

Perhaps it is our legacy from Puritanism; perhaps 
it is because we have long been taught to despise our 
bodies while we cultivate our souls; perhaps it is the 
venom of that hydra-headed beast, commercialism ; 
perhaps it is our climate, or it might even be our 
national neglect of the art of dancing; but, whatever 
the cause, English people are naturally a little afraid 
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of humour. Like their art, they want it to be useful. 
The idea that humour can be serious seems a contra- 
diction in terms; whereas the truth is that anything 
serious which is devoid of humour is not quite healthy. 
The man who seldom smiles should consult a liver 
specialist. The literature that does not smile is in 
need of similar repair. We purposely say “smiles,’’ 
for the guffaws of buffoonery beiong to another realm 
of duller and heavier atmosphere; but the smile of 
fine humour is one of the characteristics of great litera- 
ture. Literature has been well defined as praise of 
life, and one of the highest forms of praise is that 
laugh of sheer delight which is the quintessence of 
humour. “Energy,’’ says William Blake, “is eternal 
delight.’’ The exuberance of energy is humour. The 
richness that awakes the radiant smile and is the finest 
assurance of a writer’s perfect at-homeness with his 
art, might almost be made the touchstone of greatness. 
Look for it among “humorists’’ and you will often 
be disappointed. This humour is a crown in the sky, 
not a stray jewel in the earth, and it is seen most 
clearly when “a godlike mind soars forth in its de- 
light,’’ for it is the first-born child of the Spirit of 
Delight. Some say Shelley never knew it. They are 
dull-eyed. Let them turn to “Epipsychidion’’ and 
find the exquisite humour in this :— 


A ship is floating in the harbour now, 

A wind is hovering o’er the mountain’s brow; 

There is a path on the sea’s azure floor, 

No keel has ever ploughed that path before; 

The halcyons brood around the foamless isles; 

The treacherous ocean has forsworn its wiles; 

The merry mariners are bold and free; 

Say, my heart’s sister, wilt thou sail with me? 

Lack of humour is the commonest deficiency of the 

minor poet. To imagine that this defect can be re- 
medied by an effort of will is to betray misunderstand- 
ing of the quality. Minor poets are rightly serious, 
for to be really serious is the first step towards true 
humour. They are endeavouring to take life seriously, 
and the first item in life they meet is themselves. They 
fail of triumphant humour because they have not the 
strength to grasp with the thoroughness of enjoyment 
half-seen truths which beckon, entrance, and evade. 
They have not yet acquired the power of loving any- 
thing so whole-heartedly that puny self shrinks to 
nothingness in the glory of their love’s object. 


In varying degrees, want of humour characterises all 
these six books of verse. It is most noticeable in the 
poems of the Rev. W. J. Mathams. Mr. Mathams’ 
attitude is rather that of the manly Christian who 
attacks life with great courage and seeks to impose 
what he deems to be the will of God upon it, but lacks 
sufficient interest in the object of his attack to believe it 
worthy of his humble and patient study. In con- 
sequence, he does not add to our knowledge of the 
beauty of life, but only displays his own fighting 
attitude : — 


Life is a battle all must fight 
Whether we will or no, 
We follow our fathers day and night 
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Facing a deathless foe— 
Keep up your heart, 
Play a man’s part, 
Daring means doing too; 
Into the fight 
Go with your might, 
Courage! and you’ll come through. 

“The Broken Friendship ’’ is also very serious; but 
the author is evidently quite young, and there are signs 
of power which may yet enable him to come into his 
heritage of humour. Wisely, he writes from real ex- 
periences. When he has gained the strength to detach 
these from their irrelevant surroundings, we shall have 
more poetry and less of the stuff of which poetry is 
made. “The Figure of Speed’’ fails for want of 
humour’s detachment. It is simply a bad transcript— 
poetic journalism written while the imagination slept. 
That Mr. Ratcliffe has imagination is apparent in the 
poem “Impression de la Rue.’’ Of the street dancer 
he sings : — 

Her shoes had buckles bright, 
Her jacket took close hold, 
Her velvet hat was a sweet nest, 
Filled with her flaxen gold. 
Below her gliding dress, 
Her ankles were like birds, 
Her body’s prisoned music sang, 
Her breasts called like two words. 

“The Soul of a Doll and Poems ”’ is technically on 
@ higher plane of accomplishment. Mr. Spiers never 
raises his voice, nor seeks to shock by saying common- 
place things outlandishly, after the manner of the 
ultra-modern versifier. Hence both his riches and his 
poverty are easily seen. Sometimes his imagery is 
painfully laborious, as when he describes night as 

A scroll, with silver-burning stars as notes, 
In one far-surfing song of fearless faith, 
while, on the other hand, his simplicity can make a 
real emotion poignant :— 
O earth be tender to her; she was ours 
Who now is thine; be tender as thou art 
To thine own flowers; 
but the book is devoid of humour, and in his most 
serious efforts, as in a “ Te Deum ”’ and “ The Toilers,”’ 
sententiousness creeps in, and there is display instead 
of revelation. 

The remaining three books may be classed together 
as the work of poets who lack the essential self- 
criticism which distinguishes passing moods from deep- 
seated emotions. Miss Hooley writes prettily of 
children and flowers and the seasons. Her poems are 
intimate and tender, but do not reveal any particular 
individuality of outlook. Mrs. Jopling Rowe is still 
more imtimate. Her Apologia explains that the book 
was really written for her friends, and many of the 
poems are frankly addressed to them. Mr. Clifford 
Kitchin, who died before these poems could receive his 
final revision, had delicate appreciation of some of the 
best things life offers, but these verses are too fluent 
and immature to leave us much beside regret that their 
writer died before he could come to attainment. 








A Study of Wilde 


Oscar Wilde: A Study of the Man and his Work. By 
R. THURSTON HOPKINS.’ With an Introduction 
by Str T. MARCHANT WILLIAMS, M.A.  (Lyn- 
wood and Co. 2s. net.) 


Mr. HOPKINS does not open up much new soil in this 
little book of his, nor does he estimate or criticise the 
nature of Wilde’s achievement in literature. In the 
main it is a wise resolution to expound and illuminate 
the paths of literature without attempting an appraisal 
of their value. Yet we expect something more at the 
hands of a man who undertakes a book on this subject ; 
the more so since there is a manifest problem in the 
total mass of Wilde’s work, taken together with his 
career as a man and an artist, that asks for the reader 
of riddles. For instance, at the very outset of things, 
it is not a little remarkable that the man who began 
with “ The Picture of Dorian Gray” should have ended 
in the way he did. We are sufficiently removed from 
the not very salubrious arena of his famous “ case ’’— 
that incidentally has done irreparable harm to the high 
esteem in which Art in general, and Poetry in par- 
ticular, should be held, and in which it had, in the 
main, been held up to that time—to be able to put a 
point like that without finding ourselves compelled to 
take sides in an invidious conflict. The question now is 
purely one of an artist and his art. At one end of a 
brief and brilliant artistic development we find him 
depicting a certain horrible degeneracy that, despite 
all gainsaying and extenuation, we find him fulfilling 
at the other end of that development. That is a fact: 
also a clue that should help us to unriddle the problem 
it suggests. That problem, moreover, will probably 
enable us to approach the man as an artist—how, when, 
and where, and to what purpose the artistic impulsion 
took him—and thus in its turn lead us to some just 
estimate of his work. The whole of that path is dis- 
tributed with clues and suggestions; and the man who 
is content fearlessly to take it will be enabled thereby 
to display for us some very pertinent illustrations of 
the essential morality of the task of the artist, of his 
deep function as one of “the unacknowledged legis- 
lators of the world,”’ to utilise Shelley’s superb phrase. 


This, or even a suitable refutation of this, we do 
reasonably demand of a man who sets forth to treat 
of a figure such as Wilde. To restate him as a figure, 
to resume him as a portent, is surely a rather unneces- 
sary office. Nor does the excellent fulfilment of that 
office diminish that fact. Mr. Hopkins fulfils it ex- 
cellently, although he does not thereby greatly add 
to our intelligent appreciation—assuming that our 
appreciation had been reasonably intelligent. It is 
for this reason that his statements so often are 
exaggerated: as when he says of “ De Profundis ”’ that 
“it astounded the whole thinking world: he gave the 
world a transcendent truth, selected by his own bizarre 
soul, and made it the object of his vast poetic 
fervour’; whereas the book might just as reasonably 
be called a mood, and not the most sincere of possible 
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moods. So, too, he accounts for Wilde’s “ aberra- 
tions’’ thus: “When he took alcohol, it affected 
his brain with such puissance that it developed an 
epileptic turn in his head; and under this influence he 
was totally unaccountable for his actions’’: which, 
apart from its being special pleading at the best, 
happens, for physical reasons, to be an inherently de- 
structive argument. No; the fact had better be faced, 
and referred to the development of his psychology. It 
could only be done by one who has a sane regard for 
Wilde’s work as an artist; and that Mr. Hopkins in 
the main has. It is when he is a little hard pressed 
for matter that he falls into exaggeration and extenua- 
tion; and that, as it happens, is his own criticism of 
his own work. 








Fiction 
The Girl and the Prince 


The Lure of the Little Drum. By MARGARET PETER- 
SON. (Andrew Melrose. 6s.) 


HE series of prize competitions inaugurated by 
Mr. Andrew Melrose has yielded one or two fine 
novels, notable among them being Miss Jacomb’s 
powerful study of a narrow, ultra-religious temperament, 
and “Vera of the Strong Heart,” both of which stood 
well above the mass of present-day fiction. Since every 
prize-winner, so far, has been a novice at writing, it may 
be assumed that the competition is intended to give 
new talent an equal chance with merit already proved— 
and, until this present year, that aim has been achieved 
with profit both to publisher and readers. This latest 
prize-winner, however, is evidence of one of two things: 
either the competitors for the prize were incapable, as a 
whole, of producing anything approaching good 
literature, or the adjudicators in the competition made 
a mistake. The latter alternative may be rejected, and 
there remains the conclusion that two hundred and 
fifty guineas is not a sufficient sum to induce the writing 
of a novel that is worthy of a place in literature. 

The plot of this prize-winning story is simple enough. 
Esther Williams, daughter of a woman concerning whom 
_ the less said the better, goes to the care of her aunt in 
India at her mother’s death, and meets Gerald Hamilton 
and Prince Ishag Khan. Gerald appeals to the good, 
and the Prince to the evil in the girl’s nature. Fascinated 
by the Prince, she yet marries Gerald, to whom she can 
give no real love. After a wedding trip to Scotland, 
the young couple return to India, where the Prince 
tempts Esther away from her husband to his harem— 
his evil influence is typified by the tom-toms of every 
native bazaar, but the uncanny fascination which he 
exercises over the girl is a little melodramatic; its 
effects are a little too forced to be real. In the end 
Esther dies, having given birth to Gerald’s child, which 
also dies. It was the only possible end to such a story, 





and in the penultimate pages of the book the authoress 
becomes sufficiently convinced of the power of her own 
work to enable her to interest her readers. 


But, before that point is reached there are three 
hundred and more pages of bad English, and sometimes 
of bad grammar, together with such clichés and 
journalistic howlers as do not often appear in a six 
shillnmg novel: —“ The young man moved restlessly, in 
fact he stood up again, and plunging both hands into 
his pockets took the bull by the horns, so to speak,” 
may be quoted as an example of what this novel contains 
—albeit an extreme example of the authoress’s 
ingenuousness. More than once, however, we find that 
Esther was “nearer to loving him than she had ever 
been before,” the “him” being her husband, and similar 
banalities are plentiful. The picture of Esther’s 
indifference are overdrawn; Gerald’s patience and dull 
goodness are far too mid-Victorianly angelic; the 
authoress has not only failed to depict life, but has not 
even given us a well acted play. Again, the construc- 
tion of sentences and the art of punctuation are things 
which the authoress has yet to learn—to make her work 
readable. As it stands, nearly every sentence of the 
book jars on the reader. There is good material, but 
it is a pity that it has been so badly handled. 





An Officer and a——-. By E. D. HENDERSON. (John 
Long. 6s.) 


THE scene of this story is laid in South Africa, and it 
is upon the farm of a young English officer that many 
of the important incidents take place. Mackinnon- 
Rae, the officer in question, is a strong character, but 
he has his moment of weakness, for, when his horses 
are stolen from his farm and ruin is staring him in 
the face, he gives way to the temptation of Piet, his 
nigger servant, and steals the horses of other settlers 
to make good his own loss. Having once started this 
risky and adventurous business, Mackinnon-Rae con- 
tinues in his crazy career, and not even the loss of his 
greatest friend—who has come on a visit to him and 
refuses to stay if Rae will not give up his dishonest 
habits—makes him abate for one instant the plans he 
has mapped out for himself. ‘There is an end, how- 
ever, to his horse-stealing, and it comes about at mid- 
night in very dramatic circumstances. The scene is 
well depicted, and is one of the best in the book. 


Rae and his friend Clinton are very clearly pre- 
sented—the one deep, earnest, and inclined to be 
morose; the other bright and gay, with a cheery 
manner which wins more hearts than he can satisfy. 
With regard to the women, Millie, Clinton’s “ pal,’’ is 
perhaps the best drawn. She loves the man, and, unable 
to gain his affection in return, becomes so spiteful and 
vindictive that in her passionate temper she very nearly 
causes a whole family to be poisoned. In contrast to 
her, there is gentle Angel de Villiers, whom everyone 
loves; and, having drawn these two, the author would 
seem to have used up all material of which. girls are 
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made, for about Brenda, Angel’s sister, we learn very 
little, except that Clinton married her, and, as he was 
greatly experienced in matters of the heart, we pre- 
sume that he chose wisely. With this exception, “An 
Officer and a ——” is a capital story, which goes with 
a swing from start to finish and keeps up its interest all 


‘the way through. 





The Devil’s Garden. By W. B. MAXWELL. (Hutchin- 
son and Co. 6s.) 


SINCE Barradine, the squire, had soiled William Dale’s 
wife in her youth, Dale killed the man, and the secret 
of that deed is well kept until near on the end of the 
book. It was also well kept by Dale, who rose to 
prosperity as a Hampshire farmer and dealer, and took 
into his home one Norah, an orphan child. When Norah 
had grown up, and Dale had reached middle-age, the 
prosperous, outwardly virtuous farmer found himself 
tempted to commit a similar sin to that of Barradine. 
Beyond that point the reader must find the solution to 
the problem in the book itself, for the story is too good 
to be given away in a review. 

Yet there is, throughout all the book, a note of 
sensuality and fleshliness that jars. It may be that 
William Dale was built as pictured here, but the author 
has enlarged unnecessarily on certain points: the lesson 
could have been driven home without such naked pre- 
sentment of sexual impulses, one would think—this 
more especially with regard to the earlier chapters. It 
is a powerful story, well told, and ending on the right 
note; but parts of it are lamentably lacking in reticence. 
So much is gained, at times, by trusting to the reader’s 
intelligence, and it is not always necessary to present a 
microscopic analysis of acts and motives in order to 
make clear the various attributes of a human character. 

Still, it is a fine study of a man, a good picture of 
Hampshire village life, and a not unneeded present- 
ment of a fairly common and rather ugly circumstance. 





Light Fingers and Dark Eyes. By VINCENT COLLIER. 
(John Long. 6s.) 


THE descriptions in this story are good in parts, 
although there is very much repetition in the matter of 
female charms, but the incidents are so ridiculous and 
improbable that the book proves wearisome before one 
is half-way through it. A man tumbles into the Basle 
express as it leaves Ostend, and immediately begins 
to relate to his fellow-passengers his first Continental 
experience, which took place in Italy. The dark eyes 
as well as the light fingers belonged to a certain Little 
Padrona who fascinated, robbed, and very nearly 
murdered the guileless young Englishman who 
certainly should not have been allowed out 
without an attendant. After this recital—we are 
not told how many passengers were asleep—a “ fresh- 
complexioned” gentleman, not to be outdone by 
a Continental traveller, gives his experiences as 
a neighbour of a charming young person who was 





ultimately discovered to be missing of her nasal organ 
—the discovery terminating the romance. The Con- 
tinental traveller cannot have the laurels taken away 
from him in this way, so the Little Padrona is again 
brought forward, and the book ends with a promise of 
more to follow. May this decision be reversed? 


The Theatre 


Two New Plays by Sir James Barrie 
at the Duke of York’s Theatre 


THE WILL 

GOOD many years have passed since there 

remained any doubt as to the attraction that 
Barrie’s work would have for us. Whatever he may 
now choose to give will receive a delighted and 
uncritical welcome. But his first play given on 
Thursday evening last was so impregnated with the 
spirit of his writings, so intimately tinctured with the 
lightness and bravery of his genius, that no precon- 
ceived attitude of receptivity was needed for its 
enjoyment. 

Mr. Sydney Valentine and Miss Helen Haye first 
appeared in “any lawyer’s office’’ as a newly wed 
couple who could hardly bear the idea of making a 
will because it suggested to them death and separation. 
As young Mr. and Mrs. Ross, they are generous and 
loving, and it is with some difficulty that the elder 
solicitor, finely played by Mr. O. B. Clarence, and 
the younger, also admirably presented by Mr. Frank 
Denton, after some amusing and ironic incidents, get 
the first will made. We are then shown two later 
phases in the lives of these married people. 

When they next appear at the offices of the lawyers, 
they have become hard and vain and rich. Their son 
is at a school which they speak of as the most fashion- 
able in England; their daughter is to marry a peer. 
Mrs. Ross is now anxious that she shall have full con- 
trol of her husband’s property after his death—she 
is younger than he. Mr. Ross has other views. We 
see that all happiness is over between them ; vanity and 
pride encircles them. Then comes the last scene of 
all. The elder lawyer is in his second childhood. His 
son is a kind and able oldish man. Sir Philip Ross 
is a widower whose son has gone to the bad, and whose 
daughter has just run away from her husband. His 
desire is now to make a will that shall display his 
bitterness and regret. 

The old lawyer, half-sleeping by the office fire, 
recalls the illness and death of a clerk of long ago, 
which is a sort of allegory of the way we human 
beings spoil our own lives and the lives of others. 
Sir Philip goes out, leaving the will unmade—hopeful, 
perhaps, that in the evening of his years he may em- 
ploy his fortune to some advantage. 

Endow this bald story with the magic of Sir James 
Barrie’s wit and tenderness, people it with very real 
and human personages, and you will have a faint 
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impression of this kind and clever and serious piece of 
work. Never have we seen Mr. O. B. Clarence to 
greater advantage as the ageing lawyer; seldom has 
Mr. Valentine so fully expressed a character. All 
who see “ The Will’ are sure to appreciate it, for it 
touches the eternal truth of things, and makes for 
human laughter and for tears as must all great works 
of art. 
THE ADORED ONE 


is also called a legend of the Old Bailey in three 
acts. At the first glance it seems to be one act of a 
delicious comedy, in which Mrs. Patrick Campbell as 
Leonora is enchanting to the ultimate degree, and two 
acts of rather vague and careless travesty, in which 
Mrs. Campbell again and Sir John Hare, as Mr. 
Justice Grimdyke, screen many weaknesses from the 
audience by their accomplished performance. But, 
more closely examined, one falls beneath the spell of 
Sir James Barrie’s fun. It is not quite what we would 
ask of him, but it happens to be what he pleases to 
give us, and, ah, how it is sweet! The subtle wit 
of the author pervades the whole play from its con- 
ception even unto the most casual dialogue. And 
then Mrs. Patrick Campbell’s Leonora is almost always 
on the stage and always at her best. Seldom has such 
grace and delicacy and art been bestowed upon so 
whimsical a character. Probably the reader already 
knows the rather thin plot; but, if he does not, we will 
not spoil his pleasure by analysing it. It must be taken 
with just the glamour that the author and the artists who 
act it can give, and not be submitted to any such ridicu- 
lous test as that of cool reason. On the first night the 
last two acts in one of the courts of the new Old Bailey 
were rather drawn out, and seemed to those who were 
not under the spell of the writer to have tedious pass- 
ages. Thus at the end there were other expressions of 
opinion than those shown by applause. But we hope 
“The Adored One”’ may survive this misfortune, for 
it is superbly acted by Mrs. Campbell, cleverly sup- 
ported by Sir John Hare, and admirably set forth by 
such actors as Mr. Eric Lewis, Mr. Godfrey Tearle, 
Mr. William Farren, Mr. Frank Denton, and the rest. 
And then there is no other writer of our time who could 
offer us just such a feast of humour and such a flow of 
curious and subtle wit. Whether successful or no, all 
who visit the Duke of York’s Theatre will, we think, 
agree with our feeling of gratitude to Mr. Frohman for 
presenting two such engaging and unusual plays. 


“The Real Thing” at the 
Garrick Theatre 


“ONE must have optimism to accomplish any great 
undertaking,’’ says Charles Herio, the commissioner of 
police, in this queer play. The management must have 
required a good deal of that excellent quality to have 
attempted to amuse us with an adaptation of the 
comedy at which foreigners in Paris have long laughed, 
In its original form 


“La Prise de Berg-op-Zoom.”’ 





the wit and lightness of Monsieur Sacha Guitry’s play 
seemed highly entertaining; now it appears as “ The 
Real Thing ’’ some essential essence is lost; the spirit 
has gone out of it; blank farce, told in comedy form, 
alone remains. 

There is no doubt that we far more fully enjoy this 
sort of play in a language slightly foreign to us. The 
imagination has more space in which to work. For 
example, that deliciously sentimental drama of Ger- 
man youthfulness, “Alt Heidelberg,’’ is much more 
enthralling than our poor English version, “Old 
Heidelberg,’’ and “La Prise de Berg-op-Zoom’’ be- 
comes childish nonsense in its well-made English dress. 


It is true that it is not especially a childish pastime 
to make love to the wife of another, as does the com- 
missioner, or to be devoted to a charming model, as 
is that lady’s husband, ‘or utterly to deceive an elderly 
husband, as does another lady of the play; but all this 
sort of thing at least seems very gauche and youthful 
when set forth with considerable elaboration in what 
is called a three-act comedy. It is the childhood of 
elderly persons—sometimes a pleasant, always a 
dangerous affair. Paulette Vannaire, played in dresses 
of most beautiful colouring by Miss Phyllis Neilson- 
Terry, is supposed to be morally as impregnable as the 
fortress of Berg-op-Zoom was physically uncon- 
querable. She is married to a rather stupid and fickle 
gentleman who forgets her, and she is pursued by the 
Commissioner of Police in her district, who loves her 
as only a man of forty on the stage can ever hope to 
love. The result is a long series of scenes between 
the good wife and the not very good middle-aged gentle- 
man who wants her to marry him—some day. How 
victorious he is, how soon that impregnable fortress 
with the awkward Dutch name falls to its gallant 
antagonist! How comfortably the author plays into 
the actors’ hands, how complete and artificial and 
emotionally lively it all is made to appear. 


It would be rather interesting to see the real story of 
this love affair and its conclusion after the six years of 
married life, which the Commissioner thinks long 
enough span for the first husband, have gone by. But 
you see “ The Real Thing,” although worlds away from 
life as one knows it to be, sets us thinking of affairs that 
have some reality; while at the Garrick such thoughts 
must be put away. You must enter into the fun of the 
thing in your best after-dinner mood, and if you are 
lucky you will be immensely amused. 


Every possible thing that the management, the 
actors, the adaptor can do has been accomplished. 
The rest is for you. If you be for laughter, there is 
occasion and to spare; if you be critical, and a little 
inclined to be serious, “The Real Thing” will treat 
your mood with admirable politeness, and not force you 
to change your attitude. 


In either case you may justly wish that the action was 
carried forward at. rather a brisker pace, and that the 
verbal wit of the dialogue was not of quite so elemental 
a character. 
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As to the acting, Mr. Allan Aynesworth finds it an 
easy task to be charming as a French Commissioner of 
Police, who combines his duties of looking after the 
morals of his district with his pleasures as a lover. He 
had only to be graceful and compelling and impress the 
sometimes banal dialogue with an air of conviction which 
should make it agreeable to the audience. All this Mr. 
Aynesworth was well able to do, and his Charles Herio, 
although not a remarkably distinguished performance, 
is well enough. Miss Phyllis Neilson-Terry, on the 
other hand, has a rather more real, a much more 
delicate and convincing part to play. As a woman who 
finds she has married an indifferent person who happens 
to be a fool, as a beauty who finds herself neglected, as 
a wife who wishes to be true to her vows and learns 
that she loves “another,” there is much of interest in 
the character of Paulette Vannaire, and the actress, 
with her usual conscientiousness, never spares herself 
for a moment. 

We know from the papers that among ten thousand 
loyeliest beloved, beloved is she; but it does not amuse 
us to learn again and again that others admire Miss 
Neilson-Terry; with all her gifts and all her art she 
cannot give us the overwhelming touch of personal 
charm. Her appeal is for the others; we feel ashamed 
of our lack of sympathy, but we would prefer one 
moment of real genius to hours of her calculated, 
opulent, widely admired acting, acting which is so 
obviously self-conscious, acting all the way. That she 
is superbly grand, that she takes the stage with majesty 
and grace, that she is always clear and correct, goes 
without saying, but that she touches us in her pathos 
or moves us to genuine laughter is, it appears, beyond 
her present powers. Her dresses are, of course, lovely, 
but they follow the present bunchy fashion, which 
becomes so few, and might well be avoided by Miss 
Terry. 

As for the other actors in this by no means epoch- 
making affair, they were all admirable and conventional 
except Miss Dorothy Minto, who was truly delightful 
as the rather naughty model “Lulu,” who, in the 
adaptation, is so keen about getting a husband. Among 
many stage figures she shone as a possible human 
being—but she will do much better in more important 
characters. 


“Love and Laughter” at the 
Lyric Theatre 


WITH the boldness and skill which are characteristic 
of Mr. Michael Faraday’s management, he makes no 
attempt to follow the fun of “The Girl in the Taxi” 
with an entertainment in the same manner. His pre- 
sent elaborate and beautiful production is of a different 
and even more generally welcomed genre. 

“Love and Laughter” is the familiar story 
of a beautiful prince who loves a beautiful gipsy 
girl, who is, of course, the deljghtful princess 
of a neighbouring State. To avoigl war, he must 


/ 














marry this pretty Princess Yolande, but his wicked 
cousin, the Grand Duke Boris, sings him such an 
unpleasant account of her-—for the duke wants her 
himself—that the good Prince Carol ceases to think of 
her, proposes to give up his crown, and devote himself 
to his already devoted gipsy. 


The reader thinks that he knows these Royal per- 
sonages and these States of Phantaznia and Magoria 
pretty well by this time, and that he can tell you just 
what sort of nobility, generals, chamberlains, and so 
forth inhabit these regions—countries where the 
members of the reigning houses never see portraits of 
each other, and where the Royal families are in no way 
connected by blood as sometimes happens in less 
fanciful realms. We may suppose the audience 
knows this world perfectly well, but it loves it and 
wishes to see it all over again, only even better presented 
than before. 


Thus “Love and Laughter,’’ which does all this, should 
crowd the Lyric Theatre for many months, and the old 
ready-made story, magnificently re-dressed and lighted 
and modernised, delight thousands of audiences. Mr. 
Bertram Wallis, a little stouter than he used to be, is 
the handsome, brave, and loving Prince of Phantaznia ; 
Miss Evelyn D’Alroy, more delicately charming than 
she appeared even as a Chinese princess, is Yolande of 
Magoria. Never did prince and princess of Stagia— 
a country to which they both happen to belong—love 
so truly and sing so charmingly about it; never were 
lovers so devotedly served—Yolande by her gipsy 
maid, Zara, Miss Yvonne Arnaud, lately the all- 
conquering heroine of the Taxi play, and Carol by his. 
Cockney flying friend, Alfred Harris, Mr. A. W. 
Baskcomb. During the passing of the three acts—in 
the prettiest possible setting—the prince and princess 
surmount their little troubles, while Miss Amy Augarde, 
as the Queen of Magoria, and her comic second husband 
Balbus, Mr. Tom A. Shale, sing their songs and have 
their fun; while the most elegant ladies and gentlemen 
on the stage go through the original and gay dances 
arranged by the gifted Miss Phyllis Beddells; while, 
in short, all the usual business of the comic opera goes 
forward with more enthralling effect and an easier grace 
than ever before. 


Mr. Frederick Fenn, who has written so many clever 
plays, and Mr. Arthur Wimperis, who is a young old- 
hand at this sort of thing, have carried out their work 
to perfection. In fact, if you will admit that you like 
the convention of this sort of play, you will own you 
have never seen it better done. 


The music by Mr. Oscar Straus is composed in a 
spirit of gaiety and sustained by complete technical 
accomplishment. Every song was applauded, every 
incidental note was welcomed. But the enthusiasm 
grew after the attractive concerted number sung by 
Balbus, Lieutenant Skryoff, Mr. Nelson Keys, and the 
most delicious group of lady gardeners—scientific horti- 
culture was said to be their aim, but they looked as if 
they had other ends in view—and the pleasures of the: 
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audience multiplied as the composer poured out his | 
store of lovely airs. 
Ought we to expect very much humour in this sort | 
of richly presented comic opera on the first night? 
Well, at present the wit is perhaps thin; like ’47 port, 
it is of good quality, but just a little too old in bottle, 
a trifle sec, for the taste of the present day. Moreover, 
the setting is so picturesque, the company of actors 
clever, beautiful and lively, the music captivating, and 
the librettists so acute, that we feel sure the few rather 
weak moments in “ Love and Laughter” will have passed 
from the stage of the Lyric before this is in print, and 
then nothing but brightness and amusement will remain. 
EGAN MEw. 








A Visit to Mistral 
T HE little village in which Mistral still resides is 


situated some six miles from a railway station, but 
it is easily reached either from Avignon or Tarascon, and 
the poet of Provence has wide and willing sympathies 
for visitors. The only trouble, we were told, however, 
would lie with the donne. The household consists of 
three—Mistral, his wife, and this formidable maid 
who waits upon and guards her master with jealous 
and devoted care, and whose features in innumerable 
photographs throughout Provence are almost as 
familiar as those of the distinguished man himself. 
And in the matter of visitors she is said to exercise 
a selective discretion which is absolutely final and con- 
clusive. Her choice apparently is purely an intuitive 
one, qualifications of rank or distinction being entirely 
immaterial to this determined personage. It is a 
matter of feminine perception. She either likes you or 
she doesn’t. 

“Si vous faites un bonne impression vous le verrez. 
Si non c’est fini.” This thought was distinctly per- 
turbing, and it was with some trepidation that, having 
entered the garden gate and turned the corner of the 
little villa, we found ourselves searching vainly for 
the bell. But we had been espied from the kitchen, 
and from its door at the farther end of the house 
emerged the formidable lady of the guard. Unfor- 
tunately, or perhaps fortunately for me, just at that 
moment a gust of April wind carried my light felt hat 
across the poet’s garden towards the cabbages, and 
perhaps the spectacle of my humiliating pursuit of the 
mud-stained article softened a heart which might other- 
wise have been unfavourably impressed. She is a short, 
sturdy, but comely maid of Arles, of the obviously 
“managing”’ order, and as it was absolutely impossible 
to discern the slightest relaxation of the severity of her 


expression as she asked for my card, we duly prepared = 


ourselves for the worst. 


But we were wrong. The 
door reopened. 


“He’’ would see us; would we enter ? 


Immediately to the right, the door of a comfortable | a great poet in every sense of the term—the Robert 








manner extraordinarily charming and _ dignified. 
Although over eighty years of age, Mistral must 
be regarded as a man in the prime of life, keen 
and alert, eager to know and understand the meaning 
of the varied social, political, and literary movements 
of our day. 


After a few words of gracious welcome, we were 
asked to be seated, and soon we found ourselves 
discussing the genius of Scott and Burns, and the 
analogy between Scotland and Provence in their con- 
tribution to the poetry and prose of the larger countries 
of which they form a part. 


Mistral had heard it said that Scott was not so 
popular with the present generation as with the last, 
and was keenly anxious to understand the extent of the 
changes which the national customs and manners and 
ideals of Scotland had undergone through the influence 
of its greater neighbour. 


His interest seemed to be significant. “And what 
of the future of Provengal poetry ?’’ I asked at length. 


It was a leading question. For more than once we 
had heard in Arles and in Avignon the remark, “ Pro- 
vence will remain itself so long as Mistral lives, but 
not much longer.” And should Provence pass away, 
how long would Mistral’s fame endure? 


The poet smiled. “Ah,’’ he said, “who can tell? 
We must just all in turn be thankful that we see the 
glorious sun and the sky and this beautiful world of 
ours.’”” As he spoke he waved his hand towards the 
window, through which could be seen the cottage gar- 
dens of Maillane in the first tender green of springtime. 
But all along his interest in England was intense and 
real; and soon it was the turn of the wild Suffragettes. 
He inquired curiously regarding the strange doings 
of these persons. Above all he desired to know what 
class the main impulse of the movement came from; 
and after some lively condemnation of the militants, 
in which Madame Mistral took an eager part, Mistral 
concluded with a significant remark which may put 
heart into those of all parties who are inclined to take 
too gloomy a view of politics in England. 

“ And all this,’’ he said quietly, “in a country where 
the men govern so well! ”’ 

The visit was necessarily a short one, and was by 
no means in the nature of an “ interview,’’ but to have 
felt the powerful presence of this man, to have seen 
his charming smile, heard his voice, is an experience 
which explains to one who has enjoyed it the immense 
influence which, apart from his genius as song and 
ballade writer, he exercises over his fellows of every 
class. 


Mistral has written in a dialect. He sings of acts 


and of emotions which, whilst universal in their import, 
must in the original of his verse be confined to those 


_ who share his native language. But he is, nevertheless, 


sitting-room stood open, and just inside the grand old | 


man and his wife stood to receive us. The appearance 
of the poet is indeed strikingly attractive, and his 


Burns of France. The Félibrige is the legitimate 


| evolution of the sixteenth century folk song of Pro- 
vence—not, as many imagine, of the poetry of the 
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troubadours, whose tongue was not Provengal at all, 
but Limousine. How long its language and the customs 
of the poet’s country can withstand the continuous pres- 
sure of the north is a problem which only time can 
answer. 


Though there are grounds for believing that the 
development of its poetic genius is by no means at an 
end, there is, so far as one can see, no second Mistral 
to take his place. One cannot help feeling that he 
himself has some premonition of the end. The Nobel 
prize for literature, which was awarded to him, he 
devoted to the founding of a Provencal Museum in 
Arles. Every week he visits it, and superintends the 
arrangements of its contents with unabated zeal. It is 
filled with all the characteristic dresses, head-dresses, 
ornaments, and implements of agriculture and of 
domestic use. There are even large rooms set with 
waxwork scenes depicting Provengal life and ceremony. 
All this, one might say, savours of decay, points to 
a premonition of the approaching end. 


Still, no one should dare to prophesy. The local life 
is still intense. There are still crowds of aspirants for 
poetic honours, and the “jeux septennaux’’ of May 
brought together as vast and as enthusiastic a crowd 
of patriotic men and women of the ancient county of 
Provence as was the case in 1906. But Mistral the 
poet towers above them all. jy & 








A Riddle-Book 


By E. BERESFORD CHANCELLOR 


H* the taste for riddles gone out, I wonder? That 

there are those who scorn delights and live 
laborious days in the solution of double acrostics— 
certainly a type of riddle in fugue form, so to speak— 
is proved by the regular manner in which these 
iagenious puzzles appear in the weekly papers. But 
the riddle pure and simple is rather démodé, I fancy; 
and the family circle giving itself up to this sort of 
amusement would, or so one thinks, savour too much of 
the mid-Victorian era to appeal very forcibly to the 
younger, and wiser, generation. Riddles are, of 
course, as old as the hills. If Samson did not invent 
them, he at least did much to popularise this cryptic 
form of merry-making. 


There lies before me a little volume entitled “Food 
for the Mind: or, a New Riddle-Book, compiled for the 
use of the Great and the Little Good Boys and Girls in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. By John the Giant 
Killer, Esq.” It was published by T. Carman and F. 
Newbery, Jun., of 65, St. Paul’s Churchyard, in the 
year of grace 1778. The copy from which I gather these 
details is not an original (for that is to-day almost, if 
not quite unobtainable—so avid of riddling knowledge 
was the youth of George III’s reign), but a facsimile; 
one of those pretty little reprints which issued from 
the Leadenhall Press in the days of its glory. 


eed > 





Before getting into the tenuous volume, we are way- 
laid, as it were, by two sentinels who must have their 
say—one in the form of a short note, the other in the 
shape of a rather portentous preface. The note is one 
of warning. It bids us observe that F. Newbery “has 
not the least concern” in any of the late Mr. John 
Newbery’s entertaining books for children, and in order 
that we may not be induced to buy “paltry com- 
pilations,” we are desired to observe the address of the 
right Tiger. There had been a family difference, it 
appears, and F. Newbery—nephew of the better 
remembered John, who by the bye, is buried in the 
churchyard of Waltham St. Lawrence, three or 
four miles from where I am now writing—took this 
method of making an oblique hit at his uncle’s repre- 
sentatives. In the preface he grasps the opportunity 
of having a dig at “the great,” and especially at 
“Politicians” and Ambassadors, and from what he 
indicates of the latter, we may be sure he would have 
subscribed to the famous dictum: that they were 
gentlemen sent to lie abroad for the good of their 
country. He does not, bien entendu, say anything so 
direct or neat as this, but he affirms that they are 
particularly good at riddles—making them, he 
indicates. But we must not, perhaps, be too critical 
over his “inaugural address,” for he says that making 
love is nothing else than making riddles, and he has 
even the audacity—startling, indeed, in the nephew of 
the man who combined the sale of books with the sale 
of quack medicines—to add that physicians are “pro- 
fessed enigmas.” From which, and other arguments, 
he deduces the fact that “the art of riddling is of the 
utmost consequence to society.” This being so, let us 
see what he sets forth to substantiate the statement. 
Each riddle is in rhyme, and is headed by a rough 
woodcut which really forms the answer—that is, of 
course, if you are clever enough to make out what it 
represents—not always an easy task. For instance, 
what is supposed to be a hayrick, but might just as 
well be a fir cone set on end, stands above the follow- 
ing lines :— 

While young I’m as gay as the maidens in May, 
And when dress’d in my holiday clothes, 

Am the joy of the swains, and the pride of the plains, 
And may vie with the belles and the beaux. 

But my time’s of short date, and so hard is my fate, 
That when to full stature I’m grown, 


I’m cut down by the lout, toss’d and tumbled about, 
Till no signs of life can be shown. 


A few pages further on, a rising sun—quite in the 
Blake manner, gives the answer to the following :— 


The world I view in little space, 

I’m restless, ever changing place, 
Nothing I eat, but by my power, 
Procure what all mankind devour. 


This, notwithstanding the questionable grammar of the 
last line, is neat and straightforward. But not all the 
riddles are so simple, and it must have been a classic 
mind indeed that could liken (as we find, in a subse- 
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quent effort) a smoker and his pipe to Jove and Semele, 
and could begin a riddle of which the answer is a chest 
of drawers, with a reference to Homer’s Iliad! Like 
all good conundrums, the shorter the better; and thus 
I think the following, prefaced by an hour-glass, one of 
the best in the collection :— 


Two bodies have I, 
Tho’ both joined in one : 
The stiller I stand, 

The faster I run. 

In some of these efforts a moral is sought to be 
expounded rather than a riddle, for surely the figure of 
a man holding a bag and accompanied by these lines :— 

Who was he, that by a kiss 

Lost a more substantial bliss ; 

Sold his crown for paltry pelf, 

Sneaked away and hang’d himself? 

Beware, ye mercenaries all, 

Lest the same fate should you befall. 
could hardly deceive anyone, although everyone may 
profit by the lesson. 

Apart from the confessed intention of the little book, 
one can learn from its rather archaic illustrations some- 
thing of the articles of domestic—and even wider—use, 
of a day that is gone. Few people would select now 
a windmill to adorn a tale or point a moral, because a 
windmill is a zava avis—pointed out with a mild excite- 
ment as soon as seen. If we wished to make a pipe 
the motif of a riddle, we should to-day depict a briar 
rather than a churchwarden; nor would, I suppose, the 
brightest of us immediately imagine that the “odd but 
civil friend” who lighted the author to his journey’s 
end— 

One winter’s evening very dark, 
As I cross’d o’er St. James’s Park, 


was a lantern. But this was written before gas lamps 
lighted the town, and even before Doctor Johnson had 
made his famous prophecy about them. 

Apart from their innocent form of amusement the 
riddles before us, and particularly their illustrations, 
help to throw light on the customs of our forbears. Dice 
figure in one—not that dice were peculiar to the 
eighteenth century, but they were very characteristic ; 
an elaborately dressed doll gives us a picture of the 
fashions of the times ; a chair carries us back before the 
days even of Chippendale and Heppelwhite; while a 
chest of drawers is of the very essence of Wardour 
Street. The shape of a quart bottle, of a pair of 
tongs, of a ship, of a watch, comb, a mirror, or a 
pair of shoes, wafts us to the days when George III was 
king, and America had but recently shaken herself free 
from the old country. It will be seen that there is 
powder as well as jam in the riddle-book, for there 


is no little information to be gained from it; and its 


title, “Food for the Mind,’’ seems to be justified. 


The important address just delivered at Montreal to 
the American Bar Association by the Lord Chancellor 
will be published by Mr. Murray as soon as possible. 











A Problem of Latter-Day Botany 
ARE THE PLANTS SENSITIVE? 


By PROFESSOR F. T. DEL MARMOL 


N his remarkable book, “La Vie des Plantes,” the 
French naturalist H. Bocquillon has given us many 
examples showing how difficult it is, in certain cases, to 
mark the differences between the animal and the 
vegetable kingdoms. 


What is, often, an animal in its origin, but a living 
globule which has escaped from the glands of an organ 
and which, after a lengthy journey, finally comes to a 
halt in the folds of an inner organism? There it stops, 
develops, and elaborates the future organs of the being 
of which it is the germ. 


Now let us take the case of the Vegetable 
Saprolegnia Fertile. To obtain it, it suffices to 
throw into a garden tank, or tub of water, one 
of those flies that worry us so during the summer; 
its body is soon covered with a network of tiny 
threads; these latter constitute the Saprolegnia. 
At a certain epoch of their life, these threads contain 
a myriad of tiny bodies in a state of constant agitation, 
so great that the movement of a turbulent crowd in a 
narrow passage only gives us a faint idea of it. At 
last the loose end of the thread gives way, and through 
the open gap pours a stream of corpuscles. These 
scramble tumultuously out, leaving behind, inside the 
tub, a number of spores which seem to take their place. 
All have the form of a small top provided at the point 
with two long eyelashes. Once they reach the water 
they exercise their long limbs freely for some hours, 
and then, tired out, they come to an obstacle, lose their 
legs or lashes, hang on, stretch out their other 
extremities, and become threads like those which 
develop on the dead body of the fly. But while in 
this experiment the vegetable corpuscles become algae, 
the animal corpuscle, in other circumstances, becomes 
a cat, rabbit, dog or horse. 


Now, the number of supporters of the theory of plant 
sensitiveness has grown ever since both botanists and 
zoologists have verified the continuity of the protoplasm, 
the basis of life, through the walls of vegetable cells by 
means of special connecting canals, as thus disappears 
the fundamental difference between the vegetable and 
animal kingdoms, this being, according to Sir Ray 
Lankester, the most important discovery in Natural 
Science since that of the circulation of the blood. 


Until lately, only the boldest innovators, with rare 
exceptions, held this view, and the Brazilian naturalist, 
the Viscount of St. Léger, a friend of the writer, in 
spite of being one of the ablest defenders of the theory 
of sensitiveness, declared himself hostile to the theory 
of the consciousness of plants. “In opposition to those 
who deny the sensitiveness of the vegetable,” writes 
St. Léger, “I believe that it suffers, that it is sensitive, 
but as it possesses nothing in any way resembling 
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nerves or brain, it is unaware of its suffering or even | long ago in a striking presidential address at the 


of its existence; it is both passive and unconscious.” 

According to this naturalist, a vegetable is a being 
deprived of all active exterior functions, capable of 
comparison with an animal, lacking intelligence and 
will, but not sensitiveness. Fixed in the ground, a 
plant receives sustenance, it does not take it; incapable 
of avoiding suffering or of defending itself, it endures 
the influence of the factors which attack it or destroy 
it; it is powerless to make an effort, even the slightest, 
in the direction of its own conservation. 

The affirmation of St. Léger that a vegetable has 
nothing resembling nerves or a brain, is energetically 
combated by those who believe in the cerebrality of the 
plants, boldly put forward by such eminent thinkers as 
the late August Strindberg, Jules Félix, Herrera, 
Foveau de Courmelles, etc. The present writer does 
not contend that they are necessarily right ; but it must 
be admitted that they are not unprovided with 
arguments. 

“Undoubtedly,’’ declared Haeckel, “animals and 
multicellular plants proceed preferably from protists.” 
In these words, he has had the courage to sustain that 
certain plants may proceed from animals. In the same 
way that some mollusks retrogress till they reach the 
shell state, a fact proved by Haeckel, and which is 
certainly a retrocession from the morphological point 
of view, but is at the same time an advantage for the 
mollusk, so an insect which settled on a plant, on 
ceasing its active life brusquely, is transformed into 
a grub, losing its antenne and its now useless wings ; 
its mouth becoming converted into an organ of suction 
corresponding to the root of a plant. To understand 
that there is nothing chimerical in these deductions, let 
the reader glance at some of the marvels in the Natural 
History Museum, here in London. 

August Strindberg, on the strength of some of 
Haeckel’s labours, the conclusions of which appeared 
to him to be irrefutable, did not hesitate to proclaim 
that plants possess nervous centres. Let us not forget, 
anyhow, that zoophytes, or animal-plants, possess 
nervo-muscular cells. 

Strindberg, whose genius in many fields beside the 
literary domain will, we hope, be fully acknowledged 
some day, gives us several striking instances in support 
of his ideas. One of them is that of the ascidia, which 
begins a nomad life provided with a kind of spinal 
medula. Weary with its unfruitful roaming, it finishes 
by attaching itself to the bottom of the sea where it 
awaits its prey. By this act it loses its spinal medula, 
but not its nervous system, and its skin is changed into 
a kind of cellular tissue similar to the outer texture of 
plants. May we not see in the ascidia a trace of the 
evolution of plants? According to the great Scandi- 
navian thinker, the ascidia, formerly, was simply a 
vertebrate which, tired of the struggle, developed a 
kind of root and covered itself with the cellular skin 
of a vegetable. 

The greatest naturalist of modern times, whose 
daring opinions on this subject were recalled not 





British Association by his eminent son, Sir Francis 
Darwin, not content with ascribing great capacities to 
the membrane which protects the point of the root 
where it penetrates the earth, even employed here the 
word “ brain,” and went on to attribute to this delicately 
constructed organ the faculty of choosing, feeling and 
discerning, and he wound up by seeing in it a voluntary 
and conscious movement. 


Strindberg gave himself up to a series of experiments 
which tend to establish, if not the cerebrality of plants, 
at least the existence of a nervous system in them. One 
of the most curious was to place a hyacinth bulb in a 
glass, so that the roots could not easily reach the 
surface of the water, thus provoking an increase of 
activity, for it is well-known that roots seek liquid 
eagerly. With the same liquid, which contained starch 
and sugar, he frequently watered the roots, and he 
observed that the strongest sprang straight towards 
the water. When they reached the liquid, the level of 
the latter was purposely lowered, “so’’ says the experi- 
mentator, “that the root, seeing its hopes frustrated, 
should be forced to go on with its efforts.” It will be 
noted that Strindberg speaks here of vegetables as if he 
were dealing, not only with sensitive, but with abso- 
lutely conscious beings. 


The membrane of the root, on being opened later 
and treated with osmic acid, an excellent reactive for 
the nervous tissues of animals, showed nervous elements 
quite identical with the sympathetic nervous system of 
mammals. 


It is well-known that there are insectivorous and even 
carnivorous plants whose ways for catching their prey 
are really puzzling, amongst them the terrible laudoc- 
topus, discovered near the lake of Nicaragua by the 
naturalist Dunstan, whose dog was with difficulty 
released from the powerful tentacles of the voracious 
vegetable, which, by the way, sucks its victims as does 
its marine relative, the octopus. 


Claude Bernard performed the experiment of 
chloroforming the mimosa and inoculating it with 
tetanus. Now, everyone knows that ,chloroform acts 
first on the grey matter of the brain till consciousness is 
extinguished. Later, it acts on the sensorial nerves, 
while the vegetable apparatus continues functioning. 
We are bound, then, to believe that the mimosa 
possesses functions other than the purely vegetable 
ones. 


One of the most sensitive plants is undoubtedly the 
yellow balsamine which, when a ripe pod is touched, 
escapes from the fingers as if it were an insect, scatter- 
ing its seeds and behaving just as if it were a living 
being attempting to flee; a fact that seems to point 
to the existence of a centre of energy, and to support 
some of Strindberg’s boldest views. Still, we are rather 
inclined to believe, in the words of Buffon, that “a 
vegetable is only a sleeping animal, and that its general 
functions may be compared to those of an animal com- 
pelled by Nature to slumber eternally.” 
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Fortunately, sleep implies both sensitiveness and 
unconsciousness. If it were otherwise, if beside the 
probable sensitiveness of vegetables there were also 
their consciousness, it would be frightful to think of 
the tortures to which we should unwillingly be 
submitting plants and flowers, our most charming and 
poetical friends. 








All Bogey! 


HO that knows anything of him can doubt that 
the golfer is a very wicked person? He is, 
indeed, in these days of ultra-democracy, something 
more. He is a person of privilege. He dares to claim 
miles of Mother Earth for his own special enjoyment, 
and—worse than all—to play on Sundays. Such pre- 
sumption has never been heard of on the part of foot- 
baller or cricketer. What wonder that the golfer is 
threatened with a new crusade? Monmouthshire has 
had the temerity to prosecute him for violating the 
Sabbath, and some of his tribe have risen in wrath at 
this monstrous assumption of a right of interference. 


Really, of course, the golfer has no need to be 
alarmed; there is no new bogey in store for him in- 
tended to embarrass his Sunday play in particular. 
The Monmouth case means a campaign directed not so 
much at the votaries of golf who give up the Sabbath, 
in whole or in part, to a round or two, as at the old- 
time laws which prohibit Sunday trading. If a man 
who keeps a small shop is to be victimised for turning 
an honest penny on the Lord’s Day, why should the 
man who knocks a ball about for amusement escape the 
consequences of sacrilege? What is sauce for the goose 
in the shape of the petty vendor in search of profit 
should be sauce for the gander in the shape of the 
divit-driving individual in search of pleasure. The 
Sabbatarian enactments passed in the days of Stuart 
and Puritan were directed as specifically at Sunday 
play as at Sunday work. An illogical posterity some- 
times takes it into its head to put these musty survivals 
of the Statute Book in force against the one; why not, 
then, against the other? Moreover, do not some of our 
public bodies—the L.C.C., to wit—prohibit Sunday 
golf on links which they control? But if the golfer is 
penalised, why not also the man who drives a motor- 
car or takes a horse for a Sunday morning gallop, or 
the ubiquitous cyclist? Why not put a Sunday game 
of croquet or of bowls under a ban? Who can tell 
what sinister end may be served by an effort to get a 
ball through a hoop or to use bias with effect? Bias, 
in any event, should surely be anathema in any Sunday 
practice. A Sabbath afternoon devoted to the study 
and utilisation of bias can only make for uncharitable- 
ness. Yet who ever heard bowls on a private green 
mentioned in the same breath with golf on a public 
course? Is it that Colonel Bogey is deemed an excep- 
tionally undesirable associate? Phantom competitor on 
every golf-course, is he not responsible for more harsh 





words, more impropriety of thought, more unchastened 
sentiment than the most abandoned rascal who ever 
lived? He promotes neither modesty nor truth among 
his friends. How can he expect the strict Sabbatarian 
to tolerate him? Your fisherman is world-renowned for 
his powers of seeing his own achievements in exag- 
gerated proportions: truth lies too deep even for his 
angler’s skill. But he keeps a watch on his tongue in 
other respects. Not so your golfer. When he is not 
closely watched he accomplishes drives and makes puts 
which are records of achievement, and to the imagina- 
tive qualities of the fisherman he adds a positive gift 
for expletive which in itself might warrant an attempt 
to suppress play on the Sabbath or any other day. The 
play, indeed, is not the only thing that touches the 
Sabbatarian conscience. 

A judicial temperament demands that we should ad- 
mit golf to be maddening to many as it is fascinating 
to most. But its possibilities in that direction only 
make it more imperative that no risks should be run if 
an atom of self-respect for the Sabbath is to survive. 
We remember a story being told of a clergyman who 
missed a ball and, without uttering a word, looked 
round at his companions. An American who was pre- 
sent—of Irish lineage, no doubt—reported that he had 
never “heard such an exhibition of silent profanity.” 
Obviously, a game which lends itself to such eloquent 
“exhibitions’’ on the part of the Church during week- 
days is not to be encouraged on Sundays among 
ordinary Christians with less disciplined powers of self- 
restraint. Who among us that has foozled a stroke at 
a critical stage has not felt the very demon of dark- 
ness enter his soul, and experienced the bitterness which 
will turn a sweet woman into a suffragette, or make the 
Church itself say things it would not dare utter from 
the pulpit? No! Humble devotee of the game as I 
am, I am afraid my considered judgment must be that 
golfers cannot reasonably expect to find favour in the 
eyes of the unsophisticated Sabbatarian—but I shall 
play, and take all the risks involved, spiritual and 
physical, on the very first Sunday that I am free from 
other and less heinous engagements. E..S. 


[We await rejoinders to the view expressed by E. S.] 








Mr. Wilfrid C. Thorley has just published through 
Messrs. Macmillan “An English Reader for Foreign 
Students,’’ which is an attempt to give, in the prose 
of the best writers, a microcosm of Anglo-Saxon life 
during the hundred years that closed with 1900. The 
book is divided into the following nine sections :— 
Schooldays ; Sport ; Of Cities ; National Characteristics ; 
Scenes from the Novelists; Sketches from Life; Sea- 
Life and Seafaring; America, the British Colonies, and 
India; Philosophical, Critical, and Discursive. Some 
fifty writers have been drawn upon, starting chrono- 
logically with Scott and Southey, and rounding up 
with G. W. Steevens and Stephen Crane. The fore- 
most among living writers are also, by their special 
leave, represented. It is hoped that the volume may 


help the inquiring foreigner to a nearer view of English 
life and thought, of which literature is but the shadow 
and finer essence. 
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In Fiord-Land 
By W. H. KOEBEL. 


3 


HY did we go to Norway? Honestly, not one 

of us knew. Taking the five of us together, 

we could lay claim te a partial knowledge of all the 

Continent. We knew sufficient, therefore, to expect 

nothing in the way of discoveries in Norway. Thus it 

comes about that he who reads these notes need look 

for no profound and weighty information on that for- 

tunate land. They are a mere personal record, devoid 

of all technicalities, lacking even in any but the 
faintest outbreak of the Norwegian language. 


In the first place, we had strangely little notion of 
what we were about to achieve in Norway. Frankly, 
we had conceived no plan; we had even taken the 
trouble to avoid looking at a map: I say “taken the 
trouble ’’’ with intention, since it is no easy matter to 
abstain from peering into maps and charts on the eve 
of an expedition into fresh country. As it happened, 
our strength of will prevailed. In this respect alone 
cur expedition exactly resembled Columbus’ first 
voyage—neither he nor we knew what lay to the front : 
both arrived. 


In was in this sternly incurious spirit that we met at 
King’s Cross on a late July morning, steamed—or, 
since we are pledged to accuracy, were steamed—to 
Hull, boarded the Aazvo, and proceeded out into the 
North Sea. From that moment we scented something 
of the air of Norway! We were surrounded densely 
by people with rod-cases; the stewards seemed fairer- 
haired than most stewards, and it seemed to us that 
the excellent salmon which assisted at the first meal 
on board had a Scandinavian flavour! 

What more could be desired? One thing only: a 
little structural alteration in the gallant and pleasant 
steamer herself. Why did the constructor of the Aaro 
omit to run her cabin partitions all the way to the deck 
above? I ask the question with some feeling. Owing 
to the crowded condition of the steamer, it was neces- 
sary for the soldier member of our party and myself 
to share the same cabin: he improved the occasion by 
an open confession of the then somewhat complicated 
condition of his affections, followed by a discussion on 
the morals and manners of the entirely savage African 
tribe from the charge of which he was at the time on 
leave. Topics of this kind are fertile in mutual re- 
miniscence. It was probably an hour and a half before 
an outbreak of uncontrolled agitation in the neighbour- 
ing cabins assured us that no word of the conversation 
had been lost! 

It was thus with nerves a little shattered that we 
arose the next morning, and faced the deck and the 
North Sea. The latter was smiling. The North Sea, 
in fact, was belying its grim reputation. Its surface 
was as untroubled as the countenances of the pas- 
sengers. Kindly folk, learning that we were new to 





Norway, surrounded us with Baedekers, maps, and | was a remarkable dearth of officialdom, and even 


advice. When we had listened to the views of a dozen 
or more differing experts an appalling fact became per- 
fectly clear to us. We found that of all Norway 
scarcely an inch existed which it would not be criminal 
to overlook. We had imagined a few weeks’ trip: it 
bade fair now to prolong itself to years... . : 

The sensation that evening was caused by the sun— 
it was difficult to imagine that we were scarcely more 
than a day’s steam from Hull, with such pertinacity 
did the orb hang up in the sky over the expectant 
waves. It was almost ten o’clock ere the hungry sea 
succeeded in swallowing it. Then we turned in, this 
time breaking the silence with nothing beyond an 
occasional and furtive whisper. .. . 

We awoke to Norway in a white mist. It was not 
yet three of the morning, yet nothing remained of the 
half-lights. |The mist streamed athwart the broad 
light of day, and lifted here and there for a while to 
show a peak or a bold shoulder of land. The Aaro 
sulked, and stood still, refusing to play at peep-bo. 
The mist revenged itself by becoming denser, and half 
a dozen hours had elapsed before we were tied up 
alongside the wharf at Stavanger. 

Now, Stavanger was not our destination. To us the 
wooden houses and the hills and the water of the port 
stood for nothing beyond a casual halt by the way. 
All the more reason—since we were trippers—for seeing 
all that there was to see in the time afforded. Speaking 
generally, this theory is, I think, too insane to need 
serious comment . . . but this was our first glimpse 
of Norway! 

There really was not very much to see in Stavanger 
itself. There were streets of wooden houses ; there were 
wooden shops, sufficiently prosaic shops for the most 
part. Nevertheless, the contents of some flamed out 
with a glowing and brilliant red. Cherries, red cur- 
rants, and strawberries! The fruit shone here with all 
the clean health of the North. 

By the side of the quays were the fishing vessels, and 
on the quays themselves were piled and heaped the 
fish. If the North has limited Norway’s range of 
flowers and fruit, it has made compensation by its 
astonishing and varied wealth of fish. Here they are 
now-—beds of marine flowers shimmering in silver, 
brown, green, pink, and even scarlet and purple! 

And then there are, of course, the people—who, by 
rights, should have come before the fish. Undoubtedly, 
the first thing that strikes one about the inhabitants of 
Stavanger is their tranquillity. I am proud to own a 
relative who achieved a somewhat remarkable journey. 
In short, he set out down the Thames in a rowing-boat, 
sculled across the Channel, and by dint of canals, the 
Rhine, and the Danube, emerged some ninety days 
later on the bosom of the Black Sea. Now, there was 
only one way of accomplishing a voyage of this kind, 
and its author proclaimed it aloud with enthusiasm: 
“No hurry—no flurry—no scurry!”” Judging by 
Stavanger, this war-cry might serve admirably for the 
Norwegians. Everyone was placid and sedate. There 
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of police. So our first impressions of Norway were of | 
the pleasantest—self-respecting folk, blue water and | 


sky, and a charming landscape. 

So the Aavo drew leisurely away from the quay at 
Stavanger, and for hour after hour we steamed along 
the inland waters, watching the succession of bold 
headlands, passing from one sheet of glittering water 
to another, and even here meeting with just a little 
evidence of the life of the people. For the Fiords bore 
on their surface an amazing number of little screw- 
steamers filled with passengers, and as frequent was 
the sight of the double-bowed boats pulled lustily by 
men and women, or boys and girls, as the case might 
be. So we passed on to Bergen. 








Indian Reviews 


HE five issues of the Wednesday Review (Trichi- 
nopoly) for July show no diminution in the 
number of topics for discussion. The editor sees’no 
alarming symptoms in the state of affairs in Bengal, 
because the Government will deal with “a recrudescence 
of the bomb.’’ The argument is curious. He apparently 
takes the side of the Calcutta University Senate against 
the Government of India, when the latter vetoed the 
nominations of certain University lecturers. The 
publication of the whole correspondence must be 
awaited before an opinion can be formed. The case 
again illustrates the difficulty of exercising a right to 
veto. The Government have done rightly and wisely 
in issuing orders strictly prohibiting the acceptance of 
wedding presents by European officers from Indian 
gentlemen. To make it effective, the prohibition 
should be applied to all European brides, through their 
parents or guardians; if not, it will be evaded. The 
principle might properly be further extended. Of late 
years subscription gifts have been presented on various 
grounds to certain persons in high positions, which, 
without being ungracious, it would have been more 
dignified and magnanimous to decline. Such gifts 
may be open to improper constructions. 


The number of activities in progress is remark- 
able. Mention is made of an Educational Colonies 
Association, of a Newspaper Press Fund, of an 
Economic Conference, with its Agricultural Com- 
mittee; of the extension of Agricultural Research 
and a Congress of Commerce for India; of ap- 
peals for the protection of milch cows; for the 
formation of a bureau of social information and 
the organisation of social service in India, to in- 
clude the emancipation of women, the elevation of the 
depressed classes, and the promotion of sanitation and 
education—a large programme. The question of 
technical training in England for Indian students is 
still undecided. The work of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment in America, which is said to have more than 
doubled in a few years the agricultural wealth of the 
country, is quoted for imitation in India. Its secret 
lies in showing, by actual experiment, results which 





would appeal to the Indian ryot. A joint Imperial 
Indian Colonial Conference to consider the problem 
of Asiatic immigration into the Colonies is again de- 
manded. The editor consistently opposes the intro- 
duction of moral instruction in schools, urging that it 
should be left to parents and home influences. He 
appreciates the difficulty of the Government in dealing 
with the Moslem question. 

The Collegian and Progress of India (Calcutta) for 
June-July similarly protests against the Government 
veto of University lecturers on the ground that they 
have recently taken a prominent part in political move- 
ments. The Calcutta Senate has asked for a reference 
to the law officers in England. In the United Pro- 
vinces a Committee has met to devise a scheme for the 
progress and extension of primary education. In 
Madras, female education suffers, as elsewhere, from 
the dearth of female teachers and other than missionary 
agency. This journal publishes the appeal “to the 
students of the world’’ made by the Central Committee 
of the International Federation of Students, Ithaca, 
New York, U.S.A., for support in spreading “ the idea 
of unity and brotherhood among students,’’ without 
regard to their religious or political beliefs. The pro- 
gramme of the eighth Congress, now in session at 
Ithaca, is inviting, and characteristic of American 
energy and hospitality. The “Oxford University 
Items ’’ regarding professorial pensions and the values 
of scholarships show the need of money for all educa- 
tional purposes. The successes of Indian students in 
England are duly chronicled. “An attempt towards 
quantitative estimation of pleasure and pain’’ hardly 
justifies the labour expended on it. The account of a 
national school at a village in the Malda district of 
Bengal is a_ revelation: it is self-contained and 
practical, a centre of social service as well as education, 
and shows what an enlightened philanthropist with 
means and energy can effect for his locality. 

Mahomedan education is again under full considera- 
tion in Bombay. Lady Hardinge’s scheme for the estab- 
lishment of a medical college for women and nursing 
institution at Delhi has been so well supported that 
%70,000 have been realised from the Ruling Chiefs, 
while half that amount is still outstanding as promised. 
The Scientific Departments under the Government of 
India are developing various investigations, such as 
upper air research (ballooning), geology, agricultural 
research, bacteriology, and other ologies; in Baroda 
the dyeing industry is receiving much attention. There 
are more than 150 Indian students receiving education 
in institutions of the United States; they have 
organised the inevitable Hindustani Association, and 
issued an encouraging manifesto to their fellow- 
countrymen in India. 

The Library Miscellany of Baroda for May is 
worthy of notice. It shows how an advanced Native 


State can work for the education of the people. A 
system of libraries has been developed by an American, 
who was Director of the State libraries for three years. 
With a central library at the capital, there are to be 
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smaller libraries at certain towns, and _ ultimately 
standard libraries of two hundred volumes in every 
small village of sufficient literacy. There are also to 
be itinerant libraries. The books belong to the State, 
which pays two-thirds of the whole cost. Already 451 
reading-rooms and libraries have been established. 
There is nothing like this anywhere in British India. 
The annual report on the working of the Imperial 
Library, Calcutta, for 1912-13, shows steady progress. 
The library is well used by readers and for reference; 
many books are added by purchase and gift. As 
usual with the management of libraries, greater space 
and improved accommodation are said to be required. 
This library was one of Lord Curzon’s best acts in 
India. 


The Rajput Herald (London) for July maintains its 
principles of Patriotism for Rajputana and India. 
Mr. Havell’s recent work on “Indian Architecture ”’ 
affords a text. Indians like to concentrate on a 
European. He advocates the recognition of Indian 
traditions, proclaims the existence of Indian archi- 
tecture, architects, and builders, which others have 
doubted, and preaches that Indian Nationalism should 
be the end and aim of the British Government in India. 
It might, indeed, lead to its end. These views suit 
the Indians exactly. However much they may differ 
among themselves, they unite in booming Nationalism. 
It is their latest war-cry. This is the keynote of 
several articles. The editor urges that Imperialism 
should regard Indian interests and incorporate Indians 
in every way with the Empire. Another writer sees 
no connection between Indian Nationalism and British 
Imperialism. The Colonial treatment of Indians is a 
perpetual rock of offence. Another writer dwells on 
the mistakes of the British and the destructive criticisms 
by Indians. The Government, it is said, ignores the 
people, who are steeped in perennial ignorance; the 
Government does not co-operate with the people’s 
representatives ; and so on, words, words, words, from 
which it is difficult to extract any coherent meaning. 
Indian journals should furnish their “argument in 
brief,’’ and might then indulge in the verbiage they 
love. The history of the “Royal House of Jhala- 
war’’ is not attractive to read. Why Mysore news 
appears under the heading “ Advance, Rajputana!’’ is 
not clear or explained. 


The Hindustan Review (Allahabad) for July has a 
distinct position as a leading Indian magazine. The 
writer on “Indian Progress and Anglo-Indian Bureau- 
cracy’’ has examined the evidence given by Anglo- 
Indian witnesses, official and non-official, before the 
Public Service Commission (Lord Islington’s), and 
criticises it in the usual Indian spirit. It is naturally 
galling to educated Indians to read so many opinions, 
given bond fide and by experienced persons, against 
Indian aspirations to higher and wider employment. 
The article furnishes no sort of answer to the evidence, 
which cannot in fact be controverted, though it may 
be ignored. The article on the passing of the Indo- 
Chinese opium trade adds nothing to existing know- 





ledge of the subject. The British Government is 
pledged to abolish the trade: the real question now is 
whether China will do her part. Hitherto she has only 
partially succeeded in stopping the poppy cultivation 
in some Provinces, and has cleverly acted on the know- 
ledge that England will never again force Indian 
opium on China. It remains to be seen whether the 
cultivation in China will ever be suppressed thoroughly ; 
or will it be extended again, and administrative in- 
ability to stop it be pleaded? In an “Indian Mus- 
lim’s’’? paper on the Balkan War a plea for Hindu 
sympathy is put forward. The papers on Ancient 
India and the Hindu Land Revenue system are of his- 
torical interest and show research. It is well that the 
present generation of Indian readers should be edu- 
cated in such subjects. Why Lady Primrose should 
write on Montenegro and the Montenegrins for an 
Indian journal is difficult to understand. Dr. Broda’s 
impressions of railways in different lands is worth 
reading. It might be commended to Directors of 
English railways for study. The criticism of Mr. 
Kipling’s works by an Indian writer is tinged with the 
usual racial colouring. 


Notes for Collectors 


URING the last fifteen years the demand, long 
put forward, for books dealing with the various 
branches of art-collecting, which now engage so many 
enthusiasts, has been richly supplied. A few decades 
ago M. Albert Jacquemart’s beautifully illustrated 
volumes, Mr. Litchfield’s more utilitarian works, and 
a few, by no means highly interesting, dictionaries of 
ceramic works, and those on gold-plate—the term in- 
cludes siiver—were all that the ordinary reader could 
gather about him. But of late years not only have 
splendid volumes de luxe been published on every 
conceivable sort of art and craft, from the most costly 
armoury to the simplest Staffordshire figures, but 
during the last seven years the information of the well- 
informed has been placed before the public in books 
at prices which suggest that the publishers are enthusi- 
astic philanthropists, rather than profit-hunters. Such 
are the now well-known books on various ceramics 
published by Messrs. Jack and many others, to be 
found on every bookstall. 


THE COLLECTORS’ LIBRARY. 


A rather wider and very valuable field is about to be 
cultivated by Mr. Batsford, who is re-issuing, at 6s. 
net, a number of welcome volumes originally pub- 
lished, if we remember rightly, by Messrs. Newnes. 
This series at present contains some eight volumes, 
such as those on “English Furniture,’’ “French Furni- 
ture,’’ “Dutch Pottery,’? “French Pottery,’’ “Sheffield 
Plate,’? “Old Pewter,’? “English Table Glass,’’ and 
“English Embroidery,”’ all of which are of great prac- 
tical value to the student or connoisseur. 

In one of the most valuable of the volumes, that by 
Mr. André Saglio, dealing with French furniture from 
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the Gallo-Roman period down to the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, the author says, in effect, that the 
story of the make and decoration of furniture in a 
country of a civilisation so old and so brilliant as that 
of France gives us an insight into the soul of the 
people, its periods of grandeur and of degradation, 
of achievement and of failure. Although especially 
true of the subject on which Mr. Saglio writes, his 
phrases apply with almost equal truth to all the 
volumes which Mr. Batsford is now publishing in so 
agreeable a form. 

“English Table Glass,’ for example, is in a way a 
sociological study as well as a most pleasant guide to 
collectors. The various styles of our native work in 
this direction, from the sixteenth to the end of the 
eighteenth century, are full of interest and often, as 
in the case of the Stuart examples and those engraved 
with toasts and mottoes, of remarkable historical value. 
Unfortunately, old table glasses, goblets, candlesticks, 
decanters, sweetmeat dishes, and so forth, have become 
so general a vogue that vast quantities are copied, 
chiefly abroad, and spread in the sight of the buyer. 
Such an excellent work as this by Mr. Percy Bate will 
do much to help those who desire only the original 
specimens and wish to be able to know them at once 
from those pieces recently made. Once the matter has 
been studied with the aid of the author and, say, the 
fine examples at one time in the collection of Mr. 
Charles Edward Jerningham—a pioneer in the hunt 
for old glass—and now at South Kensington, no one 
is likely to be mistaken in their purchases. 

Indeed, it is in the avoidance of the alarming number 
of reproductions of various antique crafts sometimes 
sold as old that this series of books is especially wel- 
come. But, beyond this utilitarian affair—no small 
matter to the collector—the volumes are in every case 
written in a pleasant literary manner, which, we must 
own, is not the most prominent characteristic of some 
of the very many handbooks which have been published 
of late. 

Before leaving the books to the consideration of in- 
terested readers we should like to draw especial atten- 
tion to Mrs. Wyllie’s work on “Sheffield Plate,’? which 
was one of the first volumes written on this attractive 
eighteenth-century manufacture. Mrs. Wyllie tells the 
history of her subject in some six short chapters. But 
each part of the book is filled with first-hand know- 
ledge and inspired with an enthusiasm which soon in- 
fects the reader. 

Collectors are to be congratulated on having this 
library of useful and well-stated information ready to 
hand, and we, personally, trust it may do much to 
discourage the enormous number of frauds which are 
row put forward for the supposed delight of those. 
interested in the delightful arts and crafts of past 
centuries. E. M. 








Mr. Frederick J. Crowest, the editor-manager of the 
Walter Scott Publishing Company, Ltd., is paying a 
business visit to America. He sails in the Mauretania 
for New York on the 20th inst. 





Some Magazines 


HE Fortnightly Review this month is a good 
number; its articles are of a permanent nature. 
There is, indeed, an excellent range of literary matter. 
Mr. Horace Samuel has a careful study of “Emile 
Verhaeren ’’ that should be a useful introduction for 
many to a poet whose coarse gusto seems, and indeed 
is, a kind of monstrous blasphemy of all that the spirit 
of Poetry stands for, but who by his very strength 
and mass carries what he has to say to a formidable 
immensity. Mr. Samuel is wise in letting his article 
serve simply as an introduction, and it is in the main 
carefully done; but when he talks of Verhaeren “ beat- 
ing Wordsworth at his own respective speciality,’’ then 
we wonder if he has even read Wordsworth. For 
Verhaeren touches Wordsworth nowhere—not even 
remotely. Mr. Augustus Ralli writes on “Charlotte 
Bronté.’’ He takes for his incentive the recent letters 
in the Times, though he begins by stating that they do 
not materially increase our knowledge of Charlotte 
Bronté. They do, however, reveal to us her deeply 
passionate self, the same passionate self that Mr. Ralli 
shows at work throughout her work, even in the early 
“ Professor.”? They show, too, one of the most potent 
causes of its awakening. Mr, P. P. Howe writes on 
“The Plays of Granville Barker,’’ in an article that 
displays a thoughtful familiarity with its subject. Mr. 
E. A. Baughan deals with “ Moussorgsky’s Operas.” 
Incidentally, also, he considers the place of folk-music 
in opera, as exemplified in the operas given recently 
at Covent Garden by Moussorgsky, Stravinsky, and 
Ringsky-Korsakov. It is a significant thing that has 
never yet had the attention it deserves, that nearly all 
the musicians who have achieved fame in Russia are 
not Russian at all, but Polish. And yet the fact 
remains that they have often taken up Russian folk- 
music and worked it into their own art. Mr. Baughan’s 
article will be the more interesting to those who have 
read the articles that were printed at the time in THE 
ACADEMY, on the same subject. The most interesting 
article of all is on a subject that is always an active 
agent in human desire, “Life After Death,’’ by M. 
Maurice Maeterlinck. The customary hesitancy of his 
manner helps him here in suggesting the range of the 
subject ; and he accumulates a number of incidents and 
indications, culled largely from the proceedings of the 
Psychical Research Society, the tendency of which be- 
comes all the stronger because of the delicacy with 
which they are handled. 


It is a pity that a review of the eminence of the 
Nineteenth Century should not devote more of its space 
to literary matter. It is not only strictly within the 
purpose of a monthly review, but it might even be said 
to be primarily within that purpose, since we are always 
glad to be free from the morning paper and its insist- 
ence on politics. Quite the most fascinating of the 
articles is by Yoshio Markino on “Memory and 
Imagination.”’ It is, indeed, rather rambling, and it 
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is not easy to follow his use of such words as “ imagi- 
nation ’’; but this happens to be part of the charm of 
a wise and naive article. He contrasts, among the other 
things that he treats as they come along, the difference 
between English and Japanese education, touching 
upon the way in which the latter enables the student to 
memorise matter visually that he cannot at the moment 
master, in order that at some future time he might be 
able to go over the difficulties and find its significance. 
Mr. E. B. Osborn discusses “ Universal Languages,”’ 
having an eye to Esperanto in particular. Apart from 
the fact that he concludes piously with the suggestion 
that English will come to be the universal language, 
coupled with a belief that the Frenchman and the 
Spaniard will not let their national zeal “ prevent them 
from accepting English as an auxiliary language,’’ his 
article is in the main a careful examination of the 
various languages that have purported to overcome the 
trouble caused at Babel. It is rather a painful com- 
mentary. An article that will be useful at the present 
time is by Professor Morgan on “How Ireland is 
Governed.’’ A deeply interesting essay dealing with 
one of the strangest love-situations—if it may be called 
so—in all literature is by M. Le Pasteur Ray on “ The 
Romance of John Stuart Mill.’”? He for the first time 
gives the praise and just eulogy that is due to Taylor, 
who certainly had the least enviable position in the 
triangle, and who sustained it bravely, generously, and 
trustingly. 

In the English Review this month Mr. Henry New- 
bolt writes on “ The Poetry of Chaucer.’’ He gives a 
careful 7ésumé of Chaucer’s work; and one wonders 
a little exactly what urgency or point such a résumé 
should have in a monthly magazine at this time of day. 
It is, as we should expect, carefully done; but lovers 
of their Chaucer will be better occupied when they 
turn down the authentic volume for a sense of whim- 
sical ease in a busy day. Miss May Sinclair has a 
short story entitled “Khaki’’ that makes good read- 
ing. “Civis,’’ prompted thereto by the recent letter in 
the Morning Post—the Morning Post alone was 
courageous enough to print it, though it was sent to 
all the daily papers—writes upon “The Doctors and 
Venereal Disease.’’ It is not a very pleasant subject; 
but that does not make it any the less important. The 
statistics that were given in that letter, which “Civis’’ 
quotes in his article, are enough to show how exceed- 
ingly important and urgent it is. “Civis,’’ however, 
only treats with one part of his theme, and possibly 
not the most immediate part of it. It is, perhaps, un- 
fortunate that in the same number should appear 
another sexual subject under discussion. Yet Mrs. 
Gallichan’s article on “ The Sexes Again’’ has no axe 
to grind, and is fearless and balanced. 


In the British Review the name of G. K. Chesterton 
appears under the title of “The True Failure of the 
Turk.”? His thesis will, we fear, seem whimsical to 
the greater number of readers; yet it strikes a sane and 
sensible test of argument when he appeals to what 
is known as vulgar prejudice as the surest method of 








discovering the essence of a case. Among the other 
articles is one by Miss Edith Moggridge on “The 
Poetry of Francis Thompson,”’ in which an examination 
is made of Thompson’s prosody. The poetry in the 
number is not very well chosen. The Cornhill very 
often devotes itself to Anglo-Indian subjects; this 
month Sir Edward Thackeray contributes the first of 
two papers in which he recounts his experiences of the 
Indian Mutiny, under the title of “Recollections of the 
Siege of Delhi.”” The present paper is entertaining. 
Urbanus Sylvan writes upon “The Borrow Com- 
memoration at Norwich.” 


The Century for September 1s as cosmopolitan as 
usual. Theodore Dreiser has an article entitled “An 
Uncommercial Traveller in London,’”’ charmingly illus- 
trated by W. J. Glackens, which will amuse Londoners, 
though after the insight of Henry James’s “English 
Hours’’ it seems rather superficial. Our shops seem 
“small and old’’ after New York; our hotel grills and 
barbers’ shops are painful, and so on; but we are glad 
to find Mr. Dreiser appreciating the Thames and feed- 
ing the sea-gulls enthusiastically. Evidently London 
has a bright side. Professor Munsterberg has a masterly 
little contribution on “The Mind of the Juryman’’; “A 
Visit to Whistler’? and “The Country of the Dormer 
Window”’ are interesting articles, and there is a fine 
series of drawings, “Down-Town in New York,’”’ by H. 
Webster. 


The Windsor Magazine specialises, as usual, on good 
stories, and the articles and poems make up a very fine 
number. “The Ocean Tramps,’ a set of verses by 
Boyd Cable, will not do at all for those who have read 
their Kipling. “The Lawyers of Dickens,”’ well illus- 
trated with reproductions of the “Phiz’’ drawings, and 
“The Chiefs’ Colleges of India’’ are two capital 
features. 


The most important contribution to the current Poetry 
Review is by Mr. Arundell Esdaile, “Minor Greek 
Poetry in English.’’ The author discusses his theme 
with admirable lucidity, and his comparisons of various 
lyrics are excellent. The process might be extended 
almost indefinitely, but even in the limits of this paper 
there are evidences of wide reading and brilliant analy- 
sis. A well-considered protest against the journalistic 
rubbish which appeared on the question of the Laureate- 
ship is made by the editor, Mr. Stephen Phillips. Two 
or three writers whose verse is familiar to readers of 
THE ACADEMY appear in this issue. 





Mr. Gordon Le Sueur’s volume, “Cecil Rhodes: the 
Man and his Work,”’ will be issued this month by Mr. 
Murray. Mr. Le Sueur was in a position to gain a 
clear insight into his subject. This book is no mere 
history of a career; but, while relating the events of 
an energetic life, it endeavours to picture Rhodes 
as he appeared under various circumstances. The 
whole is necessarily based on history, but is enlivened 
throughout with stories and anecdotes illustrating the 
character of the man. 
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Notes and News 


Mr. John Lane will publish, on September 9, “ Con- 
cessions,’’ a new novel by Sydney Schiff; and on 
September 16, “ Harriet Hosmer,’’ letters and memoirs, 
edited by Cornelia Carr, at i2s. 6d. net. 


Messrs. S. W. Partridge & Co., Ltd., announce a 
new novel by Dorothea Moore, entitled “When the 
Moon is Green.’’ The story opens in Tangier on a 
May night in the year 1630, and moves rapidly through 
intrigue and adventure to the time when the seemingly 
impossible thing happens. It is a vivid story of the 
stormy days of King Charles II. 


Mr. Jay Hickory Wood died unexpectedly, after a 
long illness, on August 26, at Purley, at the age of 54. 
In collaboration with Mr. Arthur Collins, he wrote all 
the pantomimes produced at Drury Lane Theatre from 
1900 to 1910 inclusive. He also wrote for many years 
the pantomimes of the principal provincial theatres, 
and many other works which have appeared in book 
form. Mr. Wood was a regular contributor to the 
Manchester Sunday Chronicle, and articles from his 
pen on theatrical and social subjects appeared from 


time to time in many of the leading London and 
provincial journals. 


A great demonstration of what the progress of the 
world owes to Anglo-Saxon invention and industry 
will take place at the White City next year. Already 
the largest and most influential organisation which has 
ever been formed for the purposes of an exhibition is 
at work on both sides of the Atlantic. The inception 
of the scheme is due to the American Society in Lon- 
don, and the first meeting was presided over by the 
late Ambassador, Mr. Whitelaw Reid. The actual 
work was inaugurated at a meeting at the Mansion 
House, at which the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor, Sir 
David Burnett, presided, when the various committees 
were appointed. 


Preparations are now wel! ahead for the opening in 
October of the exhibition of Spanish old masters at 
the Grafton Galleries, the committee, of which the 
King of Spain is the patron and the Duke of Welling- 
ton the president, having been successful in obtaining 
from their owners the loan of 190 important pictures 
of that school. Among these are a number of interest- 
ing Spanish Primitives, while from Madrid are coming 
over twenty famous examples from private collections, 
which have never before been on public view. The 
fact that the proceeds of the exhibition are to be given 
to the National Art Collections Fund for the benefit 
of the National Gallery and to the analogous society 
in Madrid no doubt accounts to some degree for the 
generosity shown by collectors and by the trustees of 
various municipal galleries in lending their treasures. 
From the celebrated Apsley House collection will come 
several magnificent Velasquez; the Dorchester House 
collection is contributing a portrait of Philip IV by the 
same artist and two portraits by Sanchez Coello; the 
National Gallery of Ireland is also lending several 
examples of the Spanish school. The exhibition, 
which promises to be of quite exceptional interest, is 
to remain open till January. 





Imperial and Foreign Affairs 
By LANCELOT LAWTON 


JAPAN’S RELATIONS WITH CHINA 


OR the past two weeks we have devoted articles 
to the situation in the Far East because we 
believed that in this region developments of a nature 
calculated to attract serious attention were pending. 
Nevertheless, we hardly imagined that so little time 
would elapse before our prediction as to the likelihood 
of grave trouble between China and Japan would be 
fulfilled. Yuan Shih-kai has suppressed for the time 
being all revolutionary elements in the South; but it 
yet remains to be seen whether or not peace has been 
purchased at a price so high as to involve China’s 
integrity. With the capture of Nanking, the last rebel 
stronghold disappeared. In the street-fighting that 
took place, a number of Japanese were slaughtered. 
The question naturally arises as to whether or not the 
Japanese were actual participants in the struggle. If 
they were, as we suspect, aiding the insurgents, then 
they elected of their own accord to run a life-and-death 
risk, and it is not for their countrymen to complain 
because the day went against them. 

There are available many circumstances which go 
to prove that such a view is not unwarranted. It is 
notorious that the Japanese gave positive assistance to 
the rebel cause in the South. Their military authori- 
ties find no other cause open to them than frankly to 
admit that Japanese military officers acted as corps 
commanders. Naturally they are careful to explain 
that these military officers were on the reserve list, that 
they acted entirely without authority from the Japanese 
Administration, and that they have been recalled. At 
the same time the Tokyo Press is endeavouring to per- 
suade the world that the unlucky victims of Nanking 
did not belong to the number of officers assisting the 
rebels, but were innocent tradesmen. The distinction 
here raised is not very material. We may assume that 
Japanese officers fighting against the Chinese Govern- 
ment forces did not appear as such, but disguised 
themselves as natives. Owing to facial resemblance 
between the two races, it is not difficult for a Japanese 
to “make up”’ as a Chinese, and therefore it may be 
as alleged—although the matter is open to grave doubt 
—that some innocent Japanese were shot by mistake. 

Whatever interpretation the facts admit of, we can- 
not but deplore that the Japanese should meddle with 
the internal affairs of China, and more particularly 
when that country, passing as she is through the deep 
waters of tribulation, stands sadly in need of dis- 
interested help and advice. Of all nations in the 
world, Japan is the last that should resort to retalia- 
tory measures against a harassed neighbour. Has she 
so soon forgotten her own bloodstained record of 
Shogun days, when innumerable foreigners were 
butchered and ill-treated ? But if her memory will not 
survive scarcely more than fifty years, let us then 
remind her of Japanese misdeeds committed in Korea 
not long ago—the murder of the Queen, and later the 
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cruelties and tortures inflicted upon thousands of help- 
less natives. Let the Japanese reflect upon these 
incidents. The process may be unpleasant, but will 
not prove unprofitable if it lead to the exhibition of a 
little more tolerance towards China. 

Save the most credulous, no one will be convinced 
that the Japanese are pursuing an honest policy towards 
thatcountry. Knowledge of the devious ways of Oriental 
intrigue render it difficult to believe that Japanese 
officers on the reserve list acted without instructions 
from headquarters when they lent their aid to the 
rebels. Doubtless they were passed out of the active 
list deliberately in order that they might be available 
for creating disturbances in China. That they have 
been disowned by their own Government proves 
nothing. The programme was prearranged, as the 
Japanese themselves are so fond of declaring. 


According to newspaper dispatches, public feeling in 
Japan is at fever pitch. The Director of the Political 
Bureau has been assassinated because he was believed 
to favour a policy of moderation, rioting has taken 
place, and on all sides strong measures against China 
are demanded. The incident of Nanking has merely 
brought to the surface several factors in the general 
situation, which in consequence of the absence of 
provocation have lain dormant for some little time past. 
In the first place the assertiveness and arrogance of the 
Japanese have again become manifest. The occasion 
was made to coincide, singularly enough, with the 
celebrations in commemoration of the famous riots 
which took place outside Hebrya Park some eight years 
ago when the unsatisfactory terms of the Portsmouth 
Treaty of Peace were published. At that time, while 
the British Press were hailing the entry of Japan into 
the comity of nations, a Tokyo mob, without discrimina- 
ting between Europeans of any kind, burnt ten Christian 
churches, and, generally speaking, conducted itseif like 
a Dervish rabble. This year it is the Chinese who 
have offended the dignity of the upstart Empire of the 
Rising Sun, and the populace is clamouring for ven- 
geance. It is plain to all shrewd observers that the 
microbe of anti-foreign sentiment still taints the blood 
of the modern Japanese. 

Another instructive phase rendered prominent by 
recent events relates to the political aspirations of Japan 
as far as China is concerned, and these should be con- 
sidered in connection with the facts relating to the 
Japanese military assistance accorded the Chinese 
rebels. While the ever-amiable Sun Yat-sen and other 
Southern leaders are skulking in the mountains of 
Japan at a safe distance from the scene of their former 
misadventures, the Press of the capital is denouncing 
Yuan Shih-kai as the arch enemy of Japan, one who 
all his life has consistently obstructed the diplomacy 
of that country. Surely no further evidence than this 
were needed to prove the genuineness of the Chinese 
statesman’s patriotism. But the denouncement of 
Yuan Shih-kai in the Tokyo Press is merely a prelude 
to an exhortation to the Government to seize Chinese 
territory. Speciously it is pointed out that all logical 





warrant for the doctrine of the Republic’s integrity 
collapsed when Russia established a protectorate over 
Mongolia. Japan must at least have Southern Man- 
churia under her complete control; while in some 
quarters the Government is even being urged to occupy 
the Yangtze Valley, and in others, Tientsin. One 
always suspected that the Japanese were afflicted with 
swollen heads; but on this occasion their capacity for 
inflation is literally astounding. 


In the meantime Yuan Shih-kai has done all that 
could reasonably be required of him. He has apologised 
for the Nanking incident, and offered compensation. 
But in their present mood nothing save blood and 
territory will satisfy the truculent little islanders. They 
forget the part they have played in fomenting trouble 
in China, and do not want to appreciate the stupendous 
nature of the task that confronts Yuan Shih-kai. 
Plainly put, they are anxious to take advantage of 
China’s embarrassments. For them the Nanking 
murders have come at an opportune moment. If they 
do not seize the chance offered China may weather her 
troubles and become strong and self-reliant. In that 
event Japan’s supreme self-importance must of 
necessity shrink. 








MOTORING 


HE outlook with regard to the future price of motor 
T fuel becomes more and more encouraging for the 
motorist, and it may now be safely assumed that the 
monopoly of the petrol “ring” is finally broken. For 
this the monopolists have to thank their own rapacity, 
which was undoubtedly responsible for the universal 
and determined search for petrol substitutes—a search 
which has already met with a remarkable measure of 
success. Had the leading spirits of the petroleum trust 
rested content with anything like a reasonable profit 
on the sale of their commodity, instead of raising the 
price by leaps and bounds on their avowed principle 
that the value of an article is what ‘it will fetch, the 
probability is that for many years to come they would 
have continued to ,obtain a considerably higher price 
than they are likely to get in either the near or the 
distant future. As it is, thousands of motorists have 
abandoned petrol in favour of the home-manufactured 
spirit, benzol, and have found it a perfectly satisfactory 
substitute ; whilst one sees almost every week announce- 
ments of further discoveries in the direction of widen- 
ing the field of motor fuel supply. Only the other 
day the Petrol Substitutes Joint Committee, which 
consists of experts representing each of the big 
motoring organisations, announced that it had 
discovered a new process by means of which at least 
40,000,000 gallons of efficient motor spirit would be 
available annually from an entirely fresh source, and 
would be sold to the consumer at a price not exceeding 
Is. 2d. per gallon, i.e., about 30 per cent. less than 
the current price of petrol. Another announcement 1s 
to the effect that Mr. G. B. Selden, the famous 
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American inventor, has discovered a method of treating 
parafin with hydrogen peroxide in such a way as to 
render it perfectly free from smoke, smell, or deposit, 
even if used in any ordinary carburettor, the process of 
treatment, moreover, being quite simple and 
inexpensive. That common paraffin—the commoner 
the better—when used with a special carburettor, is 
entirely suitable for motor-car propulsion is now 
beyond question. Of these petroleum carburettors 
there are several in the market, and certainly one of 
them—the “Standard”—is in every respect as efficient, 
and as free from any objectionable qualities whatever, 
as the best grades of petrol, besides yielding a much 
greater mileage, gallon for gallon. With regard to 
the general use of paraffin as a motor fuel, which the 
present writer regards as almost an absolute certainty 
for the future, it may be urged that this commodity, 
being in the same hands as petrol, is equally liable to 
artificial inflation of price. But this is hardly so. 
Enormous quantities of paraffin are still used for 
ordinary lighting purposes, and in this department the 
oil has to compete with gas and electricity. Any 
serious advance in its cost to the consumer would 
place it at a disadvantage with the latter illuminants, 
and result in a big, and possibly permanent, falling 
off in the demand. For this reason any material 
advance in the price of paraffin is not at all probable, 
no matter what the demand might be for motor-car 
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purposes. From every point of view, therefore, the 
motorist’s prospects with regard to the cost of his fuel 
are more favourable than they have been for many 
years. 

* * * 

On the 16th ult. the Napier “15 ’’ concluded another 
of its characteristic road and hill-climbing tests under 
R.A.C. observation, and we note from the certificate 
of performance just issued by the Club that the latest 
of these strenuous trials was as completely satisfactory 
and successful as its predecessors. According to the 
document in question, “in spite of the severity of the 
test, there was no involuntary stop, the car running 
throughout with perfect regularity.’”’ In all these 
trials the routes have been selected for their exceptional! 
hilliness and difficulty, with a view of showing that 
there are no roads in the kingdom that the Napier 
“t5’’ cannot negotiate, fully loaded, with perfect 
ease. For the test under notice, the route chosen was 
in the Forfar district, and involved the repeated run- 
ning up and down for four days of the great Scottish 
ascents known as Cairn o’ Mount and Devil’s Elbow, 
and many other hilis almost equally formidable. In 
the case of ordinary trials, these hills, when they are 
included at all, have only to be climbed once, and 
even then failure is not by any means infrequent; 
whereas, as shown by the official certificate, the Napier 
went up and down them repeatedly with perfect regu- 
larity. The petrol consumption over the whole distance 
of 483 miles worked out at the excellent average of 
25.6 miles to the gallon, and after the road trial the 
car attained an average speed of 56.75 miles per hour 
at Brooklands, the standard ratio of gears being used 
throughout. The result of this latest and severest test 
of the series serves to confirm the general opinion of 
those qualified to judge that the Napier “15”’ is the 
best all-round car in the moderate-powered class, 
irrespective of make or nationality. R. B. H. 








In the Temple of Mammon 


The City Editor will be pleased to answer all financial 
queries by return of post if correspondents enclose a 
stamped addressed envelope. Such queries must be sent 
to the City Offices, 15, Copthall Avenue, E.C. 


HERE have been few years in my memory in which 
the Stock Exchange has been more idle than during 
the past five weeks. There is generally some small 

incident to enliven us. But the past week. has been dull 
and uneventful. Everyone has been taking a holiday; 
even the usual batch of reports have failed to come to hand. 
Presumably the secretaries and directors are also enjoying 
themselves. There is some mild discussion as to the terms 
of the Sudan Loan which has been talked about for the 
past six months, but has not yet come out. Why the 
issue of this loan should make Consols flat I fail to see. 
It is to be a loan for reproduction purposes. Large sums 
are needed to irrigate the vast area that lies between the 
Blue and the White Niles. In the opinion of the Cotton 
Growers’ Association this delta should produce cotton as 
good in quality as that grown on the other delta. Up to 
the present Sudan cotton is not first class. But the experi- 
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mental farms that have planted in the Ghezireh have done 
well, and certainly the money to be spent upon pumps and 
canals will pay the Sudan Government very handsomely. 
The Sudan, until the coming of the Mahdi, was the 
richest province of the Khedive. But the long fights killed 
off the population, and to-day the land lacks labour. The 
Sudd Fuel Company, which is shortly moving towards the 
establishment of a factory for the purpose of turning the 
sudd into fuel, now proposes to cut papyrus, pulp it, and 
ship the pulp home to the paper mills. Papyrus makes the 
best paper in the world, and the experiments will be 
watched with interest ; some bulk samples of eight to ten 
tons have already been sent to the well-known Thomas and 
Green mills, and have been made into paper of excellent 
quality. The Sudan only needs money and labour to be- 
come once again one of the richest lands in the world. 


Money remains extremely easy. But the fact that Berlin 
takes almost all the gold that offers prevents any reduc- 
tion in the Bank Rate. However, if trade continues to 
fall away the Bank of England will have great difficulty 
in keeping up its rate. The court of directors is averse to 
making continual changes, otherwise we might easily have 
seen a four per cent. rate all this month. But Egypt is 
now beginning to draw gold from us, and Berlin will go 
on till the end of September. Then we shall have the 
Canadian and United States crops to finance—so that it is 
possible that we shall go right through to the end of the 
year without change. 

FOREIGNERS.—Nothing seems to affect the Foreign 
Market—not even the serious squabble which has arisen 
between China and Japan. The impossibility of getting 
any reliable news makes the Stock Exchange cynical. 
Also, the Japanese keep an excellent market all the time 
in their securities, and this gives a feeling of false confi- 
dence. But all who who know Japan declare that she must 
either go to war or default. It now appears as though 
she had decided to make a second attack upon China. The 
last cost little and proved profitable. Japan, if she can 
square the Great Powers, might force China to give her a 
big indemnity, which would surely be paid, as it would be 
backed by the Group. The Hong Kong and Shanghai 
Bank is so deeply interested both in China and Japan that 
any money paid out by China would go into the Hong 
Kong’s other pocket. Peter would be robbed to pay Paul. 
I am afraid that great trouble is brewing in the Far East. 
The supposed agitation against China which all the papers 
declare exists in Japan is probably a manufactured agita- 
tion got up for a definite purpose. We are badly served 
both in China and Japan, and the news comes from tainted 
sources. 

Home Ralts are hardly mentioned. There is a small 
amount of investment buying which keeps prices steady, 
but the dealers are all short of stock and mark down prices 
in the hope that the reduced quotations will bring in 
sellers. The Midland accident has had very little effect on 
the market. It shows the danger of too rigid economy, 
and it is clear that the disaster would never have occurred 
had the engines been supplied with better coal, or had 
a crew of three hands instead of two. Big engines need 
more men than light ones, and the railwaymen in the States 
are always agitating this point. Each day nationalisation 
comes nearer, and if the present Government remains in 
office another year a Bill for the purchase of all the rail- 
ways will certainly be brought in. I again say that this 
should not hurt present holders of stock, as the terms of 
purchase will be liberal—so liberal, indeed, that I wonder 
speculators do not buy to-day on the off-chance of nation- 
alisation. 

YANKEES hardly move at all. 


: ES Morgans have resigned 
their position as fiscal agents of the New Haven, but the | 





news had little effect upon prices, for it had been fully dis- 
counted, and few English people are interested in the un- 
fortunate line. Kuhn Loeb have given us the exact figures 
of the Northern Pacifice allotment; they are even better 
than those cabled last week. But in spite of a slightly 
better view being taken of the crops, no one is gambling 
on the ‘‘bull’’ talk, and shrewd people are still short. The 
Copper figures are good, and Amalgamated have been 
pushed up with Tintos. I am most doubtful about the posi- 
tion of Copper—on paper it looks excellent. But orders 
do not come in, and I should not be surprised to see a 
relapse in quotations before many weeks have passed. 
The news from Mexico has made Mexican Rails weak. 
My advices all speak of annexation as now certain. But 
the public does not realise this and still holds on. The big 
bankers have long since sold out. 

RuBBER remains as dull as ever. The auctions are not 
expected to go off well, and though ‘‘bulls’’ tell us that 
we shall get rubber pavements in all the streets, I notice 
that the Savoy has decided to repave its courtyard with 
asphalt ; the present rubber pavement is apparently affected 
by the oil from the motors. The Mergin report was mode- 
rately good, but no dividend can be paid. I do not hear 
well of the Mergin plantations, and I should suggest that 
holders sell their shares. Anglo-Dutch have fallen to 
17s. 6d., and holders should even yet sell at this price. 
When they were 20s. I advised selling, as 1 am assured 
that the company is having trouble with its labour, and I 
am also told that the Dutch will one day expropriate the 
land, which is held upon a sort of feudal tenure. The 
Batavian Government cannot do this without compensa- 
tion, but the price they will pay is ordinary market price, 
not the boom figure at which the company purchased the 
estates. 

Oi shares are cheerful. This market is always ready 
for a gamble, and the dealers lure the public in by mark- 
ing up prices on the least demand. But I am assured 
that the strikes at Baku and Grosny are far from ended, 
and that the labour position is dangerous—the ‘‘bulls’’ 
in Urals have been taking their profits. No one can say 
why the recent rise took place, and I should again advise 
holders to get out at the present price. Russian Generals 
have been rigged up with the laudable idea of getting out. 
The public should leave this share very severely alone. 
Indeed, I have again and again declared that there are not 
half a dozen sound oil shares in the whole market. Royal 
Dutch come first. Then Shell. After which Burmah 
rank third. The good speculations are Spies, North Cau- 
casians and Kerns. But I am told to watch Lobitos, a 
well-managed concern, and Tampico Panneo, behind which 
stands a rich crowd. Red Seas are harder, but the gamble 
here has not yet begun. 


Mines are almost as flat as rubber shares. Paris marked 
up a few Kaffirs last week, but the spurt soon died down. 
English speculators all want to sell, and dealers certainly 
go short with remarkable confidence. We may say what 
we like about the labour position on the Rand, and take 
the view of either masters or men, but we know that 
agitation spells increased costs, and that the mines are not 
in a position to pay bigger wages and keep up the old 
dividends. I see no future in Kaffirs. But Chartered are 
in another boat, and here the riggers are determined to 
get out at a profit. We may easily see another small rise 
here. The little spurt in Anglos has died down, but will 
come on again. The Nigerian crowd are full of shares, 
which they would glady sell. The Zinc figures are not 
good, and the news from Mexico Mines of El Oro does 
not impress me at all. 

MISCELLANEOUS shares are extremely dull. There is 
spasmodic buying of both Brewery and Electric shares, 
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but candidly the dealers do not help. They make such wide 
prices that purchasers are frightened away. Burnyeats 
report is magnificent. This excellent South Wales colliery 
has almost doubled its profits. RayMOND RADCLYFFE. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


AISGILL: A CONSULTING ENGINEER’S OPINION. 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMY. 


Sir,—When a disaster such as that at Aisgill occurs, the 
public invariably see only the apparent and immediate 
cause, and are inclined to lay the whole responsibility for 
the accident upon the visible controller, and to neglect the 
invisible causes which to a very great extent control the 
visible controller. If, however, the public looked deeper 
into the circumstances surrounding the accident, they will 
find that the visible controller in this accident, and in all 
others, is more often than not the victim of circumstances 
over which he had no control, and therefore more to be 
pitied than blamed for an occurrence the stigma and sorrow 
of which will remain with him for the remainder of his 
life. 

The facts of the Aisgill disaster are now well known. 
The first train had stopped owing to a shortage of steam, 
and the second train had run past the signals and crashed 
into it. The first train was standing in order to get a 
sufficient head of steam to negotiate the gradient in front 
of it. The evidence apparently suggests that the engine 
was overloaded to the extent of about fifteen tons over the 
recognised load, and that a request for an additional engine 
was refused because it was thought the delay caused by 
attaching the pilot engine would be greater than the time 
the train would lose through the decreased speed due to the 
overload. Moreover, that the coal was of a very inferior 
quality for raising and maintaining steam. 

The first train is therefore shown to have commenced its 
fatal journey with the known defect of an overload, in 
addition to a greater defect (which may or may not have 
been known to the responsible officials), the inability to 
maintain an efficient head of steam owing to the coal being 
possibly of inferior calorific value, and too small to be 
conducive to efficient stoking. Such coal would fall 
through the firebars, or would clinker or cake on to the 
bars, while the lighter duff or dust would choke the tubes 
and accumulate in the smokebox to such an extent as to 
render the keeping of a full pressure of steam increasingly 
difficult throughout the journey. That this was so is proved 
by the fact that while the driver had expected to get the 
full head in a minute or so, there was not sufficient steam 
after ten minutes standing even to start the train in order 
to decrease the force of the impact of the oncoming and 
colliding train. 

The second train had run past the signals because the 
driver and fireman controlling the engine had been too 
busily occupied attending to other duties, and had failed 
to see the rear lights of the standing train in time to avert 
the disaster. Before condemning these men it is necessary 
to inquire if there were any obstacles between them and 
the standing train, such as a curve, a bridge, or a tunnel 
to shut off the possibility of seeing the lights till the dis- 
tance was too short to stop their own train without run- 
ning into the train in front. 

Then it is necessary to ask what the other duties were, 
that took up so much time as to cause the failure to 


observe the passing signals. Were those other duties of 
equal importance ? 
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It would appear that the driver had been along his engine 
to oil it and to see that all the observable moving parts 
were in order. On returning to the cab he found the water 
in the boiler was at a dangerous level, while the fireman’s 
whole time and efforts were being concentrated upon the 
herculean task of maintaining an efficient head of steam to 
negotiate the same gradient before which the first train 
was standing. This fireman’s task appears to have been 
equally as difficult as the fireman’s of the first train, and 
through the same cause. The danger to fast express trains 
consists not only of collision, but equally of failure of any 
part of the mechanism of the moving parts of the engine 
and of the train itself, as well as of defects of the perma- 
nent way. The loss of life could easily be as great as in 
the case of a collision, should the locomotive boiler burst, 
should a crank. suddenly break; therefore the driver must 
look after these things with equal care to the watching of 
the signals. 

But the evidence elicited the fact that the fireman was 
supposed to keep a look-out when not engaged upon his 
fire, and he had not done so, because the intervals between 
his attention to the furnace were not long enough to enable 
him to overcome the temporary blindness caused by facing 
the glare of the fire, nor even long enough to enable him 
to attend to the important duty of maintaining a safe work- 
ing water level in the boiler. That such conditions should 
exist on our great railways is almost incredible, but only 
too true. 

Who is to blame? The visible controllers in the persons 
of the drivers, firemen, guards, and signalmen, and the 
invisible controllers in the persons of the officials, or the 
management behind them? Is it not rather the conditions 
demanded by the public themselves? Is it not rather the 
cry for speed, for economy and for profit that is the cause 
of placing upon humanity so severe a load that the human 
element in the persons of these men is bound at times to 
fail under the almost overwhelming strain to which they 
have to submit? Until the human element can be elimi- 
nated from every function connected with railway work and 
life such accidents as ‘‘Aisgill’’ will recur again and again. 

The world is progressing, and it is from such accidents 
as “‘Aisgill,’’ and through such failures, that the most 1s 
learned for bringing us to perfection. Therefore, the public 
should not blame, but pity not only those who have suf- 
fered, but also those who are the visible causes of that 
suffering ; and above all the public should remember how 
small is the loss of life, how small the number of accidents 
on our railways, and how much credit is due to the human 
element concerned in the working of our railways. 


West Hartlepool, Sept. 9. THomas McLeop. 
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